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A CHANCE FOR HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 






TEA WITH AUNT PATSY. 


€ eis OF oat F> LONE in her lonely little house, in the closing 

a eee Ss, twilight, Aunt Patsy had put up the leaf of 

a, 12 yey 4, her rickety pine table, and, having placed upon 
WA 63 on) it a pewter plate and a cracked teacup, was 

a = busy preparing her humble supper, — bending 
{ over the hearth, toasting a crust of bread on a 
fork, beside a simmering teapot, — when the 
+ fh door was softly pushed open and somebody 

/ looked in. 
“'Who’s there?” shrieked the old woman, drop- 
ping her toast and starting up in affright. 

“ Nobody but me; don’t be scared, Aunt Patsy.” 
And the visitor glided into the room and softly closed 
the door again. 

“You! Jack Hazard!” she exclaimed, recovering 
her self-possession. “Bless ye, lad, I’m always 
glad to see ye. But vicious boys have played so 
many mean tricks on me, I’m awful skittish! It’s 
gittin’ so dark I didn’t know ye at fust. Or is it 
that odd-lookin’ hat you ’ve got on ?” 

Jack laughed, and said he thought it must be the 
hat that disguised him. “It’s a borrowed one; I’m 
great on borrowing hats! Did I ever tell you how I made free with Syd 
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Chatford’s once? A very quiet and accommodating gentleman was kind 
enough to let me take this right off from his head; he’s standing out in 
the open field bareheaded now, waiting for me to return it.” 

“ What are ye talkin’? Set down, won’t ye, and keep a poor body com- 
pany for a little while? You’re jest in time to take a cup o’ tea with me, 
and eat a piece of Mis’ Chatford’s pie ye brought me. I wish I had a 
candle; but I’m too poor to indulge in luxuries. I can start up a flash 
of fire, though.” 

“ Don’t start it up for me,” replied Jack. “I prefer to sit in the dark.” 

“But we must have a trifle of a blaze, to see to.eat by; besides, I want — 
a glimpse o’ your face. Friends’ faces ain’t so common a sight with me 
that I can afford to miss seein’ ’em when they do look in. How’s Mis’ 
Chatford, and dear Miss Felton ?” 

“ They seemed to be in their usual state of health when I last saw them. 
I have left Mr. Chatford’s ; did you know it ?” 

“ Left — Deacon Chatford’s! Why, lad, you astonish me!” And Aunt 
Patsy, who was putting some chips on the fire, turned and stared at her 
guest. “I thought you was kind of adopted by them.” 

At this the cheery tone of voice in which Jack had spoken began to fail 
him. “I—I thought —I hoped so— too,” he murmured, standing beside 
the mantel-piece. “But I have left. I can never go back there again. I’m 
in a bad scrape, and even if I get out of it I can’t go back; for there’s a 
lie between Phin and me, and of course they believe Phin and blame me,” 
he went on with swelling passion in his tones. “I’ve just come in to say 
good by to you.” 

“Good by, Jack? You can’t mean it! Where ye goin’?” And the 
amazed old woman and the agitated boy stood facing each other in the 
flickering firelight. 

“T don’t know! I just want to see her first, —I mean Miss Felton, — 
and get my dog; then I’m off; no matter where. I mustn’t be seen here. 
You could n’t hide me, could you, if anybody should come in? There’s a 
constable after me.” 

“A constable! Why, what zs the trouble? Ill bar the door, the fust 
thing!” The door was barred, and then Aunt Patsy carefully arranged her 
dingy window-curtains so that no spying eye could look in. “ Now, here 
is the wood-shed ; you know that well enough, often as you have been in’ 
it to split my wood for me. The door is hooked on the inside. You might 
slip in here, if anybody comes; and then, if I give ye a signal, spring out 
of that door or out of the back winder, either. But I don’t see why any- 
body should be s’archin’ for ye in my house!” 

“ Peternot knows I come here sometimes,” said Jack. ‘“ But never mind. 
I’ve slipped through the officer’s hands twice to-day. I'll risk him!” 

“Is it Peternot!” exclaimed the old woman, angrily. “Tell me about 
it! Meanwhile ye must drink a cup o’ tea with me.” 

In vain Jack protested that he did not drink tea, that he was n’t hungry, 
and begged her not to trouble herself for him. She removed the pewter 
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plate and cracked cup, and, reaching the top shelf of her closet, brought 

down the last remnants of an old-fashioned china tea-set, a couple of plates 

and cups and saucers, once fair and delicate but now much defaced by wear, 

the edges being nicked and the original colored figures and gilding mostly 
one. 

; While more bread was toasting, Jack began his story. 

“A trunk of money!” exclaimed Aunt Patsy, interrupting him. “In 
Peternot’s woods! I wonder! But go on, then I ’ll tell you something ! ” 

When he came to his adventure with the squire, she broke forth again, 
“Jest like the mean old miserly curmudgeon! He’s tried for fifteen year 
to git my little morsel of a. place away from me; but he hain’t done it yit, 
and he never will, long as I’m above the sod. But go on, go on, Jack; 
then I'll tell you a story!” 

So Jack related all that had happened, down to his encounter with Percy 
Lanman ; by which time the toast and tea were on the table, and the old 
lady, though excited by the narrative, bade him sit up and share her supper. 
“It’s a poor show, I know,” said she, “but it’s the best I have; and I 
should n’t have all this if ’t wa’ n’t for you and Mis’ Chatford.” 

“This toast is all I want,” said Jack. “I went to a house about two 
hours ago and got a bowl of bread and milk for ten cents. The woman 
did n’t want to take anything, but I thought I’d let her know I wasn’t a 
beggar, though I felt like one; for I1’d just had a wild-goose-chase after 
the Huswick boys and my bag of money.” 

“The Huswick boys! they’re as bad as Peternot himself, though in a 
different way,” said Aunt Patsy, sipping her tea in the dancing light of the 
fire, while Jack, sitting at the table to please her, nibbled his toast. 

“I’ve done three silly things, —one every time I put any trust in those 
rascals!” said Jack. “First, when I left ’°em to guard the money while I 
ran for Mr. Chatford; next, when I went with ’em to get it back from the 
old squire ; and again, when I went home last night, instead of sticking 
tight to Hank and Tug till we found Cub and the money.” 

“That seems the weakest thing you have done,” said the old woman. 
“Though if they meant to rob you, your follerin’ on ’em up would have 
done no good.” 

“TI thought of that ; and I imagined it would have a good effect if I took 
Hank’s word, and made him believe I thought there was a little honor in 
him. He may mean well by me still; but I’m pretty sure he is dodging 
me on purpose. I found Dock and Hod and Tug this afternoon; and 
said Hank and Cub had cleared out for a day or two for fear they 
be arrested for helping me break into Peternot’s house. Tug vowed he 
did n’t know where they were or what they had done with the money.” 

“ They ’re playin’ you false,” said Aunt Patsy. “But don’t mind. Now 
I'll tell you my story, and you’ll see you hain’t lost so much, and they 
hain’t gained so much, as you and they think.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Jack. 

The old woman took a sip of tea and went on. “I know about that 
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money ; at least, I know somethin’ about it. You’ve heard complaints agin 
my fust husband, — how bad characters used to come to our house, for one 
thing. I don’t deny but what there was somethin’ in that, though he was 
a good man to me; whatever else he was, he was good to me!” And the 
old woman wiped away a tear. “There was one Sam Williams, — I always 
telled my husband he’d better have nothin’ to do with him, for I was sure 
he ’d come to some bad end; and sure enough he did; he escaped from a 
constable and was shot; died of his wound.in jail. This was a year or two 
*fore my fust husband died ; and ’t was when the officers was arter him that 
he come to our house one night with a little trunk of money.” 

“ Half-dollars ?” said Jack, eagerly interrupting her. 

“TI believe so, though I don’t remember for sartin about that. He wanted 
my husband to keep it for him; but I said, ‘Don’t ye have nothin’ to do 
with it, if you want to keep out o’ trouble.’ Well, he stayed with us from 
jest arter dark one evenin’ till jest afore day next mornin’; and that was 
the last we ever see of him. That must ’a’ been the trunk, and he hid it 
in the woods. If it was,” added Aunt Patsy, looking keenly at Jack across 
the corner of the table, “then either Mr. Chatford or the goldsmith has 
made a grand mistake.” 

Again Jack anxiously demanded what she meant; but just as she was 
about to explain herself, there came a light rap at the door. He sprang to 
his feet in an instant. 

“ Hish!” she whispered, shaking her finger at him. 

She hurriedly replaced the extra plate and cup and saucer in the closet, 
while Jack, stepping on tiptoes, took refuge in the wood-shed. The rap 
was repeated just as she reached the door. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A STARLIGHT WALK WITH ANNIE FELTON. 


WITHOUT removing the bar, Aunt Patsy called out, “Who’s there? 
What do you want ?” 

“TI want to see you, Aunt Patsy,” answered a sweet feminine voice. 

“Is it you, Miss Felton? Bless me!” And the old woman hastily 
unbarred the door. “To think of my keepin’ you standin’ outside! Come 
in, come in, you darlin’ !” 

In walked Annie, fresh and smiling, but casting nevertheless an anxious 
and wistful glance about the room. 

“T have just run over from my aunt’s,” she said ; “really, I can’t sit down. 
I thought you might have some news of our friend Jack.” 

“Jack?” said the old lady, in a voice loud enough to be heard in the 
wood-shed. ‘“ What about Jack?” 

“Has no one told you? I didn’t know but he himself— O Jack!” 
exclaimed Annie, joyfully, taking a quick step towards the door through 
which the youngster at that moment advanced into the room, “I am so glad 
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in to see you! I heard how you had got away, and I was afraid we might 
1e never see you again !” 

1S “TI could n’t go without seeing you once more!” said Jack, trembling 
1e with emotion at this unexpected meeting. ‘Though I wasn’t sure you 
ys would care to see me.” 

re “O Jack! why not? Whatever you may have done, I shall always feel 
a an interest in you.” 

0 “ An interest in me!” said Jack, chokingly. “ Bad as I am, that’s kind!” 
at He spoke bitterly, and drew back from her with a look of disappointment. 

“ My dear Jack! you are not angry with me?” 

“No! you might say what you like, I could never be angry with you. 
d But I did n’t think you would believe anything so very bad of me, just from 
lo what other people say. I hoped at least you would wait and hear my story 
m first.” And Jack, still turning from her, wiped his quivering eyes with his 
iS sleeve. 
it “ Have I said I believed anything very bad of you?” asked Annie, softly. 
ss “No, but whatever I might have done, you said. That is, you don’t quite 
1S give me up, in spite of my awful conduct!” 

“Don’t you see, Miss Felton,” cried Aunt Patsy, “he’s been so put 
1S upon and misused, he can’t be satisfied without his friends take his part 
0 in downright ’arnest? That’s nat’ral. Half-way words won’t suit him.” 

“T know!” added Jack, with a passionate outburst ; “ Phin’s her cousin ; 

he’s a saint, and I am a liar and a villain, of course, if he says so!” 
t, “You know very well I don’t think Phin a saint,” replied Annie, with 
Pp gentle dignity, “any more than I think you a villain. You are both boys, 
with the faults of boys. From all I hear, you have not done perfectly right 





in every respect; and I don’t think you will claim that you have. If you 
expected me just to pat you on the back, and say, ‘Poor Jack! good Jack! 
how they have abused you!’ why, then, you have n’t known what a real 
friend I am to you. I came here this evening, hoping to find you, and to 
do something for you. But if this is the way you meet me, I suppose I 
? might as well have stayed at home.” And now she turned away. 

“Don’t go!” Jack entreated. “O Miss Felton! forgive me if I am 

unreasonable! But it seems so hard to know that you think my enemies 


y are in the right! Do you believe I would break into a house and steal ; 
e that I would make up a lie, to shift the blame to Phin or his father or any 
one else? I can bear to have others think so meanly of me, but not you!” 
S And the boy’s passion broke forth in uncontrollable sobs. 
She took his hand with one of hers, and laid the other kindly and sooth- 
1. ingly upon his shoulder. 
“There, there, Jack!” she said, her own voice full of emotion ; “I don’t 
e believe you would deliberately steal or make up such a lie. I know you 
would n’t !” 
“And as for the money,” sobbed Jack, “I did just what Peteraot’s own 
h nephew, who is studying law, said he should advise any one to do who found 


treasure on another man’s land; he said, ‘ Pocket it and say nothing about 
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it; keep possession, any way; fight for it.’ That’s what I tried to do. 
Then after I had been robbed of it, I went to take it again, and that’s the 
cause of all my trouble.” 

“I regard Squire Peternot’s course very much as you do,” said Annie, 
still soothing the lad, with one hand pressing his own and the other on his 
shoulder, “though I’m not so angry at him. He has acted according to 
his nature; not according to the Golden Rule, very sure. But how few 
people act according to the Golden Rule, Jack! If we were to quarrel with 
all who fail in that respect, I am afraid we should find ourselves in difficulty 
with nearly the whole world. No, Jack; it’s useless to fly into a passion 
with everybody we see acting selfishly and meanly. It is much better to 
look carefully after our own conduct, and see what we may be doing that 
is wrong. Now I want you to walk home with me, and tell me your story 
by the way; then we will see what had better be done. Aunt Patsy will 
leave her door unbarred, so that you can come back and see her again.” 

They went out together, and talked long in low tones as they walked 
under the starlit sky across the fields. 

“ Now, Jack,” said Annie, when they had reached Mr. Chatford’s orchard, 
and stopped beside the little brook that kept up its low liquid babblé in 
the dark shadows that half concealed it, “I have heard your own story, 
and I can’t say that I blame you very much for anything you have done. 
You have acted naturally, but not always wisely. No doubt so much money 
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appeared a great fortune to you, and of course something very desirable. 
But I am by no means sure it would have been a good thing for you to 
have. 1’m afraid your head would have been turned by it. You were doing 
well enough before. You were sure of a good living, a good home, and a 
chance for yourself, as I have heard you say with honest pride so many 
times.” 

“This is what my chance has finally come to!” said Jack, — “no home, 
no future, but a constable at my heels!” 

“TI can think of something that might be worse for you than all that, — 
getting rich too fast. That’s what ruins many. You were happy in slowly 
working your way up the ladder, happier than you could ever be again if 
you should suddenly find yourself at the top. The money might not have 
harmed you, but I am sure you could have done very well without it. Don’t 
regret it if it is lost. And, of all things, don’t associate yourself with bad 
companions or adopt unjustifiable means to gain even justifiable ends. Bet- 
ter submit to a little wrong. If your enemies succeed in overreaching you, 
so much the worse for them. Wouldn’t you rather be robbed than feel 
that you have robbed another? I know you would, Jack !” 

“You talk just like Percy Lanman!” said the boy, his heart beginning 
to feel warmed and comforted. 

“ The young man who dove for you in the pond? I heard Mr. Chatford 
tell about him.” 

“T saw him in the fields afterwards, and he lent me some money. He 
talked just as you do!” Jack declared. 

“ Now, Jack,” said Annie, leaning tenderly on his shoulder and looking 
into his face by the pale starlight, while her touch and the tones of her 
voice set a little stream of joy dancing and singing in his heart, like the 
shadowy brook at their feet, “I am going to be frank with you; hear what 
I say. Don’t run away. Don’t hide. Don’t try to shirk the consequences 
of what you have done, but go home with me now.” 

“To Mr. Chatford’s !” said Jack with a start. 

“Yes, just as if nothing had happened. Aunt’s folks will receive you 
kindly, I know, from what they have said.” 

“Never!” said Jack. “I never can enter that house again as long as 
there ’s a lie between me and Phin. It may be natural for his father to 
believe him instead of me ; but it’s something I never can get over. No!” 
he added, as she would have urged him; “I can go anywhere else, and 
suffer anything, before I can go back there. Besides, how long before 
Sellick would be after me again, and carry me off to jail!” 

“ Worse things than that might happen to you,” Annie replied. 

“ What ?” said Jack. 

“To go back to your former life and associates, to fall again under bad 
influences, and lose all the good you have gained since you have been with 
.Uncle Chatford’s folks ; that would be worse. I don’t want you to go to 
jail, but I’d rather see you go there innocent, than run away as if you were 
guilty. How proud I should be of you, if you could stand up and say, ‘I 
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may have done wrong, but I didn’t mean to; now here I am, put me in 
jail if you want to!’ You would be proud of yourself too! Your face 
would shine as it never did before.” 

“Q Miss Felton!” said Jack, “that’s just the way Percy Lanman 
talked!” 

“Get rid of all rash thoughts of revenge and wild living, and put your 
trust in Providence and in your own integrity,” she went on. “ Be your- 
self, your better self, always, and you ’ll come off victorious over everything. 
That’s my advice, dear Jack; and if Percy Lanman gave you the same, I 
honor him for it. Now will you come in with me?” 

“T°ll go as far as the door with you,” said Jack, “but I can’t go in; I 
can’t!” 

As they emerged from the orchard and approached the house, they could 
see through a lighted window the family sitting round the evening lamp; 
Mrs. Chatford sewing, the deacon reading, Mr. Pipkin holding a skein of 
thread for Mrs. Pipkin to wind, and Phin and Moses playing “ fox-and- 
geese,” while little Kate stood by looking over the board,—a picture of 
quiet domestic enjoyment that reminded poor Jack of what he had lost, and 
wrung his heart with grief. 

“ Everything is just as it was before; nobody thinks of me, nobody cares 
for me!” he exclaimed. “Good night!” And, moved by a wild and pas- 
sionate sorrow, he broke from her gentle, restraining touch, and disappeared 
in the orchard. 


CHAPTER XXXIIl. 
A STRANGE CALL AT A STRANGE HOUR OF THE NIGHT. 


WANDERING to and fro among the dark and silent trees, Jack mastered 
his grief at length ; then, remembering that he had still one faithful friend, 
he went to find Lion. ; 

No affectionate whine welcomed his approach. He spoke; he stooped 
and looked into the gloomy and deserted kennel: no dog was there. Phin, 
foreseeing the possibility of Jack’s return on some such errand, had that 
night chained Lion in the barn, and the door was locked. 

Passing again near the house, Jack cast a vindictive look through the 
window at Phin, —a look full of wrath and misery, which was, however, 
softened a little when he saw Annie, standing, bonnet in hand, and O how 
beautiful ! talking to the family. Mr. Chatford had put aside his paper, and 
the women their work, and the boys their play, to listen to her. Jack knew 
she was talking of him; and it seemed that he could almost hear the gra- 
cious words that fell from those sweet, sad lips. 

He watched until he saw all eyes turned upon Phineas, and Phineas 
began to cry. She went on into another room, and Mr. Chatford com- 
menced talking to Phin. Then Phin looked up through his tears and made 
some violent protestation. The deacon turned with a dissatisfied counte- 
nance to his newspaper, while Phin slunk away and sat moping in a corner. 
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“J ’d rather be in my place than in his, anyway!” murmured Jack. “I’d 
rather have anything done to me than de mean and cowardly!” 

The memory of all Annie Felton had said to him came back upon his 
heart, which softened more and more under the influence of that pure and 
gentle soul, as he walked back through the fields to Aunt Patsy’s house. 

“I was dreadful ’fraid you would n’t come back,” said the old woman, 
welcoming him. “See! I’ve made up a sort of bed for you on the floor. 
You can sleep here every night as long as you have to dodge the con- 
stable.” 

Jack, deeply affected by her kindness, regarded her with struggling emo- 
tions for some moments before he ventured to speak. Here was one of 
the outcasts of society, of whom it was impossible for many people to believe 
any good thing, who appeared to the world a hardened, embittered, hateful 
old hag, and nothing more; and yet how kind, how motherly even, she was 
to him in his trouble! Thus there are people all about us whom the world 
judges from having seen only one side of them, and that their worst side, 
while deep springs of human feeling lie hidden in their lives. 

Jack murmured his thanks, and said, “I wanted to ask you more about 
that money. You said either Mr. Chatford or the goldsmith had made a 
mistake about it.” 

“1’m sure on’t,” replied Aunt Patsy. ‘So don’t worry over your loss. 
There’s no doubt but what that was Sam Williams’s trunk; and me and 
my husband knowed as well as we wanted to that Sam was a practised 
counterfeiter. Of course, the coin was bogus.” 

Jack took a quick step across the room, and, returning, looked steadily 
at the fire. ; 

“If I had only come and told you about it in the first place!” he said. 
Then after a moment’s thought, ‘“‘ Maybe I’ll come back and sleep -on the 
bed you have made for me; I ’ll be here again in half an hour, if I conclude 
to. Don’t wait for me longer than that. Good night, if I don’t come back.” 

“ Any time to-night, I ’ll let you in!” were her last words as he left her 
door and disappeared in the darkness. 

He walked fast down the road, passed Peternot’s house, turned the oppo- 
site corner, and kept on until he came to a farm-house standing on a gentle 
rise of ground near the street. 

He walked boldly up to the door and knocked. A large-eyed, round- 
faced, theerful-looking woman appeared. 

“Is the man of the house at home ?” Jack inquired. 

“He’s somewhere about the barn, with a lantern,” replied the woman, 
regarding him with some curiosity. 

“J ll find him then,” said Jack. 

As he approached the barn, he saw a man with a lantern come out, lead- 
ing a horse. Near the door, which he left open, he set down the lantern 
in the yard, and disappeared with the horse around a corner of the barn. 

“He’s just going to the pasture bars,” thought Jack. “Hell be back 
in about two minutes.” His resolution began to waver. “I wish I had 
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waited till morning! Maybe ’t isn’t too late now. I'll just slip into the 
barn, anyway.” 

He slipped into the barn accordingly, and seeing, by the light of the lan- 
tern that shone in, a pile of clean straw in one corner, the idea occurred 
to him that it would make a very good bed. He could n’t help laughing 
as he lay down and covered himself with it, thinking, “ This is a joke I 
guess the joker himself would relish ! ” 

The man presently returned, took up the lantern, looked into the barn 
as if to see that everything was secure, closed a door leading to an adjacent 
stable, and then retired, shutting the barn door after him and fastening it 
with a padlock. ; 

“There ’s been a boy here for you; have you seen him?” said the cheer- 
ful-faced woman when he reached the house. 

“I’ve seen no boy, and I don’t want to see another for a fortnight,” 
replied the man, humorously ; “I’ve had enough of boys! What sort of a 
boy?” 

“He had his hat over his eyes, but he looked to me just like that Hazard 
boy.” 

“Jack? That’s too rich! Ha,ha,ha! The idee of Jack’s giving his 
friend Sellick a call! Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the merry constable. 

Ff. T. Trowbridge. 


DOCTOR SPANXTER. 


A LONG time ago there lived a king and queen, whose splendid palace 
stood upon a great green island in the sparkling sea. They had only 
one child, little Prince Pucker, —a pretty boy, with golden hair and bloom- 
ing cheeks, but for all that horribly naughty ; though his father and mother 
thought he was so good and beautiful, they had the great silver bell in the 
highest tower rung for joy every day. For you must know that in their 
kingdom lived a wicked old fairy, who hated little boys and girls, and when- 
ever one was born she directly gave its father and mother a pair of rose- 
colored spectacles, which grew on to their noses too tightly to be moved, 
so that all the people let their children do whatever they pleased, and never 
even found fault with them, for they all thought their own quite perfect ; 
but the spectacles never had any effect when you looked at other people’s 
children. 

Now everybody in the palace and out of it knew that Prince Pucker was 
as naughty a little boy as could be. He was selfish and vain and proud, 
disagreeable in every way, and impatient as a bumble-bee ; beside, if he 
wanted anything he had only to scream for it, and everything was set aside 
to get it. 
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Once he fancied he must have a white elephant, and yelled so long and 
loud about it, that the king directly sent the lord chancellor with four ships 
across the seas to fetch one. 

Another time he wanted a blue rose, and every gardener in the land shook 
in his shoes, for the king said he should cut all their heads off unless some 
one of them brought him such a flower in a week ; but one wise old man 
took a white rose-bush and watered it with indigo and alum-water, so that 
in four days all the roses were so blue it made one cry to look at them. 

Now everybody in the palace quite hated Prince Pucker; the lord cham- 
berlain ground his teeth half off trying not to say what he thought about 
it, and the first lady of honor had her face enamelled lest it should express 
her feelings. 

As for the king’s gentlemen and the queen’s maids, they constantly went 
on picnic parties to desert islands, where they could safely say what was 
in their thoughts, for there was great danger that the words would come 
of themselves when they got very angry, except for this relief ; and the pret- 
tiest of all the maids at length discovered the nicest way possible to relieve 
her mind without any risk; whenever she could get in a dark corner she 
constantly made up the most shocking faces at Prince Pucker, and felt very 
much the better for it. 

Now it’s all very well to give a child everything it howls for when you 
can, but if you can’t, what are you going to do about it? This view of the 
matter had not occurred to the king and queen, but of course there came a 
time when they could n’t help seeing it. 

Prince Pucker cried and fretted so much all day, generally, that when 
night came he was too tired to sit up, and so went to bed with the sun, 
which he firmly believed put itself out on his account and nobody else’s, 
and got up in the morning so early in order that his room might be warm 
and bright before he rose himself; but one day he had overslept himself, 
and so kept awake at night, and, looking out of the palace window, saw the 
full moon in the sky overhead shining spendidly. 

“Give me that thing, that round thing,” bawled the prince, pointing at 
the moon. 

“ May it please your Highness,” said the prettiest maid of honor, advan- 
cing from the corner where she had been making faces at him in the dark, 
and calling him names in her throat, “that is the moon; nobody can 
get it.” 

Prince Pucker boxed her ears, and burst out crying with all his might and 
main. 

“ Give it to me ! ow, ow, ow! I will have it! I must! you shall! ow, ow, 
Ow, Ow, ow!” 

“ My love! my darling! my sweet boy!” exclaimed the queen, running 
hastily in, and tripping herself up on her blue velvet train. 

“QO, your Majesty!” said the maid of honor, running to help her; “are 
you hurt ?” 

“I?ve only broken the end of my nose off, but that is no matter,” replied 
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the queen ; “tell me quickly, Angelica, what ails my lovely child. Puckery, 
darling, tell your own devoted mamma what you want, and you shall have 
it this instant.” 

“ Ow, ow, ow-ow! I want the moon!” 

The queen reflected two seconds, and then fainted away; in fact, she 
could n’t do anything else under the circumstances, and I don’t blame her. 
The maid of honor rang the bell violently, and in came the first lady, with 
all the maids at her heels, who instantly set the queen upright, and gave 
her two quarts of champagne and a globule, so that in six hours she was 
quite herself again. 

In the mean time Prince Pucker danced up and down, screeching and 
howling like a very angry cat, and the king, who was holding a council 
of state in the back parlor, came rushing up without his wig (and of course 
all the gentlemen took theirs off), to see what ailed the prince. 

“Who has been abusing my son and heir?” he asked, fiercely, looking 
about him at the maids; for it is a curious fact that all the men in that 
island always blamed the nearest woman when anything happened. 

“ Please your Majesty,” said Angelica, making a courtesy, “his Highness 
wants the moon.” 

The king whistled, and put his hands in his pockets ; but then they were 
velvet pockets embroidered with gold. 

“You shall have a moon instanter, my boy,” cried he, as a bright idea 
struck him when he beheld the reflection of the moon in a little lake before 
the palace door. He ordered the bell rung for the lord high chamberlain, 
and taking him into the closet by the buttonhole, commanded him to take 
the biggest gold plate in the palace, scour it well with Bath brick, bore a 
little hole in the edge with a hot knitting-needle, tie a fine catgut into it, 
and slowly sink it in the lake ; while the tallest of the footmen held a sketch- 
ing-umbrella in front of the real moon to prevent her reflection from being 
seen. In the mean time they had respectfully hung the queen over a clothes- 
horse, and taken her to bed. 

So the lord high chamberlain trotted off to the kitchen to have the plate 
cleaned and select a footman ; but the tallest footman was only seven feet 
and a half high, so he put him in a clothes-wringer and stretched him out 
to nine and a half on the spot. 

But after all these pains the experiment was not successful; when the 
gold plate was brought to the prince, all shining and dripping, he was so 
angry because it did not light up the room as a real moon would have done, 
that he threw it fair and square at the lord chamberlain’s head, and sheared 
off his left whisker. The chamberlain hustled himself and the plate out 
of the door, and the prince began to howl harder than ever. 

“ Spillikins and thimbles !” exclaimed the king ; “I never can stand this 
an hour! Send me the head carpenter directly.” So the head carpenter 
came. 

“Fetch all your ladders at once!” said the king. “Prince Pucker is 
crying for the moon, and must have it ! ” 
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“ Please your Majesty —” 

“It don’t please my Majesty! get ’em quick, I tell you! Buy, beg, bor- 
row, steal, — get all there are in the kingdom.” 

“ But your majesty, they won’t —” 

“They shall, I tell you!” 

“ But the distance.” 

“Hang distance! get enough ladders.” 

“ But how to lift them, sire ? gravitation forbids.” 

“ Confound gravitation, turn it out, I won’t have it round; my son shall 
have the moon, or I ’ll chop your head off Friday noon.” 

The head carpenter went home, packed up two clean shirts and a pocket- 
handkerchief, kissed his wife, and put out to sea in an open boat, leaving 
word for the king that he had gone to the moon. 

Prince Pucker yelled louder than ever; he would not eat or sleep, and 
nobody else could get a wink of rest. All the maids had red eyes, and the 
lady of honor put her jaw out of joint trying not to yawn; while the gentle- 
men stuck pins upside down in their collars to wake them up the minute 
they should nod. The king tried whatever he could think of; he sent a 
philosopher up in a balloon, but he never came back, and everybody was 
glad of it, particularly Angelica, who was sure he must have bored the moon 
till he came out the other side. Then the king sent a regiment of heavy 
artillery on top of the highest mountain to be found, with rifled cannon and 
patent reversible bomb-shells to shoot at the moon and dislodge it. 

“* But when they came unto the top 
To their surprise they found 


That the moon was just as far away, 
As she was from the ground.” 


In short, the moon sailed on, and took no notice of any efforts made to bring 
her down for Prince Pucker, and the king and queen were at their wits’ 
ends. 

Moreover, the prince would n’t stop crying. Why should he? Always 
before he had got whatever he wanted by crying, and why not now if he 
only stuck to it? So he cried and cried and cried; he grew thin and pale 
and weak ; he could not eat, and they sent for the king’s doctor, who looked 
at his pulse, guessed at his tongue, and formed an opinion. Very solemnly 
he shook his head. 

“The vital tissues of the prince are rapidly disorganizing and disintegrat- 
ing ; nature, incapable of reaction, demands support, and the recalcitration 
of the patient delays recuperation to a degree. I shall administer sustenance 
of a diffusive and farinaceous character, and apply exterior caloric to the 
cuticle.” 

The next prettiest maid of honor opened her brown eyes big as saucers, 
and whispered to Angelica, “O dear, what does he mean ?” 

Angelica giggled softly : “ Nothing, my dear goose, but that the prince is 
gone to smash generally, and kicks when you speak to him; he’s to have 
gruel with whiskey in it, and a hot bath !” 
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. “M—y!” said Nelli. 

But that was really so! However, the prince threw the gruel at the 
queen’s head and spoiled her best waterfall and her cobweb cap; and he 
kicked the hot bath over, and scratched the footmen who brought it in, 
till they all crept under the bed. / ; 

So next day they sent for the queen’s physician, who was a different kind 
of doctor. He looked at Prince-Pucker, heard him cry, observed the whites 
of his eyes, and said nothing ; he never did say anything, so people consid- 
ered him remarkably wise. He pulled a large box out of his pocket, ex- 
tracted therefrom a small bottle full of little sugar-plums, ordered one to be 
placed on Prince Pucker’s tongue three times a day, and went off. The 
dreadful little prince seized the bottle, swallowed all the pills at once, and 
yelled louder than ever. Then they tried all the other doctors in the king- 
dom one by one, but none of them could get the prince to take their doses, 
and the only good it did was providing a subject for them all to agree on, 
which was an entirely new experience for them; yet it was a fact that they 
all hated and despised the naughty prince, who would neither stop crying 
nor take their medicines. 

At length the prince grew so weak with crying and kicking they were 
afraid he would die, and one day as the queen was sitting in her private 
parlor weeping and eating popped corn, the king came in. 

“ My dear!” said he, in such a loud and joyful voice the queen nearly 
choked herself with a corn, “there’s a new doctor from abroad come to 
town ; shall we send for him to visit our dear Puckery? they say he really 
knows something.” 

“O directly, directly!” sobbed the queen, spilling all the corns into the 
fire, in her agitation, and wiping her eyes on her apron of blue satin. 

So next morning the lord chamberlain called on the celebrated Dr. Spanx- 
ter, from foreign parts, and requested him to visit the palace at twelve 
o’clock. 

The queen was sitting by Prince Pucker’s bed, in a lavender-colored 
double gown, with pink ribbons to her cap, and a lace handkerchief in her 
hand, looking as interesting as she possibly could, and the prince lay snuf- 
fling and sobbing and howling under the green velvet coverlid, when the 
palace clock struck twelve, and immediately somebody stamped up the big 
staircase, the chamber-door flew open, and in bounced a big man with a 
brown wig, a thick nose, blue spectacles, a snuff-colored suit, and boots 
fit for a clam-digger. 

First, he looked at Prince Pucker through his spectacles, and said, 
“Hum !” then he looked at the queen over his spectacles, and said, “ Hm!” 
both in a very loud voice ; then he took off his spectacles, and, turning a pair 
of small, gray eyes, sharp as gimlets, on the queen, said, “‘ What’s the mat- 
ter, eh?” 

“O my dear sir,” sobbed the queen, using her pocket-handkerchief a 
great deal, “ my lovely boy beheld the moon one woful night, and has cried 
to have it ever since, till his life is wasting away in tears and sighs.” 
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“ Fiddlestick ! ” growled the doctor. 

The queen could not believe her ears, so she pretended not to have heard 
him, which is a very good way when people say unpleasant things, and she 
went on: “ We have had all the celebrated physicians in the kingdom, and 
they have been useless ; the king and myself despaired until we heard of 
your arrival ; dear sir, for any sake, tell us what to do!” 

The doctor glared at the queen till his blue spectacles burned like a 
Roman candle. 

“Spank him!” roared he ; and, banging the door behind him, clattered 
down the palace stairs. 

Prince Pucker sat straight up in bed, and the queen tumbled down in a 
fit ; but as there was nobody there to pick her up, she got over it at once, 
and sat square in her chair as she was before. In rushed the king with 
the nose-bleed, for he had been listening at the keyhole, and Dr. Spanxter 
bumped his nose when he bounced out. 

“ Wh-wh-what did he say?” sputtered his Majesty, though he knew per- 
fectly well. 

“O my dear! oh! oh! oh! he said!—oh! how shall I? oh! the fero- 
cious creature! the awful man ! he said — he -— he said, ‘Spank him!’” 

“Goodness gracious me!” exclaimed the king, still mopping his royal 
nose, but thinking only of Prince Pucker. - Send for the lord chamberlain 
at once. I suppose we must try it; but let it be easy, easy, suasive, my dea¥; 
there must be a royal road to everything, and a common shingle is not to 
be thought of.” 

“ Ring the bell, do!” sighed the queen. But just then the door opened, 
and in sailed the lady of honor, the queerest spectacle you ever did see, 
all the enamel on her face cracked in a thousand fine streaks ; and as she 
came in you heard a soft, sweet, merry sort of rustle all through the galleries 
and corridors of the palace, as if the fairy people were dancing endless reels 
along the floors, with fairy laughter and fluttering wings. 

“What is that ?” said the queen. 

The lady of honor’s face cracked in three fresh places. ‘“ Please your 
Majesty it is the laundry-maids carrying your fresh-starched skirts into the 
garret.” 

Now that was a great fib, for it was all the maids of honor laughing under 
breath for joy to think the prince had got to be spanked ; and laughing had 
cracked the enamel on the first lady of honor’s face, so that she hated the 
prince worse than ever. 

By and by the lord chamberlain came in, and received the king’s orders, 
trying so hard to keep his face properly solemn that his eyes got crossed, 
and never got back again to their places; then he took ten of the most 
skilful workmen in wood, went out with them into the forest, cut down the 
biggest red cedar to be found, and from the very heart of it cut a long and 
wide shingle that smelt of sandal and roses and sweet-brier mixed, and 
fainting to the very dream of a perfume ; this was carried to the city, shaved 
down to the thinness.of a card, rubbed with sand-paper, polished on an 
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emery-wheel, and finished off with diamond-dust and a white kid burnisher, 
till no satin or velvet could be’so shining and soft ; then the handle was set 
with pearls and opals, — no cut stones might roughen even that part of the 
royal rod, — the edge was fringed with swan’s down, and the whole wrapped 
in tissue paper, laid in a box, and solemnly presented to the queen. 

It was an awful day in the palace when Prince Pucker was spanked. 
Nobody but the king or queen dared lay hands on the Prince Royal, and 
the queen would n’t ; she took to fainting away with such ease and rapidity 
that it took seventeen maids of honor and the chief lady to sprinkle and 
fan and rub her, and she never recovered till Angelica accidentally ran a 
hair-pin into her left ear. 

The king seized the kind moment while everybody was busy, whisked 
down the bedclothes, and, grasping the royal shingle, spanked Prince Pucker 
with great celerity and grace; the bed shook beneath the prince’s agitated 
form, and the king, bursting into tears, dropped the shingle. That wicked 
Angelica who was peeping between the curtains behind the bed at that 
moment, having first punched the hair-pin a little deeper into the queen’s 
ear, always declared upon her honor that Prince Pucker was in fits of laugh- 
ter ; but nobody believed her, of course. 

At length the queen came to, the king went down to the back parlor and 
swallowed some metheglin and ketchup to quiet his feelings, and the prince 
began to yell louder than usual. In vain did the queen sprinkle him with 
rose-water and offer him cream-candy, he was more eager after the moon 
than ever ; vainly also did she, choking with sobs, feebly suggest more shingle; 
the prince made a very contemptuous nose at her, and winking one eye gave 
a fresh howl, so long and shrill that it pierced even to the king’s retirement, 
and made him swallow some ketchup the wrong way. So matters went on 
for three days, Prince Pucker still growing feebler, except as to his lungs, 
which remained very powerful; and all the ladies and gentlemen of the 
court getting so provoked and so tired they began to get up secret societies 
called the Noble Order of P. P. (which meant private poisoners), whose. sole 
object was secretly to put an end to Prince Pucker, and have a little peace 
in the palace. At last the king advised sending for Dr. Spanxter again, 
much to the queen’s horror; however, the king kissed her every time she 
began to say anything about it, and that is a good way to stop anybody’s 
mouth, it is so impolite to object when one kisses you ; and so Dr. Spanxter 
came clattering up the great staircase once more, and found the queen by 
Prince Pucker’s bedside, looking even more interesting than before, and the 
prince screaming still louder. “Hem!” grunted the doctor, putting his 
hands in his pockets, and glaring frightfully at the queen over his specta- 
cles. 

“ Have you spanked him?” 

“O yes, yes!” cried the queen, sobbing, and wringing her hands. “The 
king himself did it.” 

“ What with ?” sputtered the doctor. 

The queen rose from her chair, and, sailing gracefully to a bureau of 
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sandal-wood and silver, opened the top drawer, and, extracting therefrom 
the royal shingle, laid it in Dr. Spanxter’s extended hand. 

“ Donner und blitzen ! what nonsense !” growled the doctor, like an angry 
bear. Another moment and the despised thing was sent spinning through 
the open window, and from one of those great coat-pockets the man hauled 
areal shingle split from a mighty chestnut-tree, tough and rough enough, 
and pierced with many a hole. With one hand he clutched Prince Pucker 
by the collar of his nightgown, whirled him out of bed, and applied the 
instrument of discipline with such force and dexterity that the royal boy 
writhed, kicked, and roared again ; his shrieks echoed through the galleries 
and saloons of the palace till all the maids of honor clapped their hands 
for joy, and the gentlemen of the king whistled waltzes like a thousand 
happy canary-birds, while the king rushed to the scene just as the spanking 
was well over. 

“There!” said Dr. Spanxter, depositing the prince on the bed; “now 
you have something to cry for! I shall come again when you do again 
cry!” and off he stamped. 

The queen had hysterics, and the king more metheglin and ketchup all 
the afternoon ; but the prince lay quiet in his bed, and ate a quart bowl of 
soup. From that day he grew better fast; once, indeed, when the great soft 
moon beamed in through his window, he began to weep bitterly, and An- 
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gelica, slipping out of a private door, sent a little page post-haste to fetch 
Dr. Spanxter, who came with more speed and fury than ever, and applied 
the shingle with greater zeal. 

This, however, was the last time ; the prince shook in his shoes when a 
shingle was named before him, and behaved himself like the best of boys 
ever after. Dr. Spanxter left for his own country with two saddle-bags full 
of gold ; the maids of honor grew fat, and the gentlemen all raised mustaches, 
now that the prince had grown too good to pull them. Peace reigned in 
the palace, and the first lady of honor poulticed her face for a week, and 
smiled all the time after the enamel peeled off. Prince Pucker grew up to 
be a great and good king, and the first law he made as soon as he was 
crowned, ordered everybody in his kingdom to keep a stout shingle hung 
up behind the kitchen door, and spank all their children regularly every Sat- 
urday night. In consequence of this there were never seen such good and 
well-mannered children as those living in that island; they never thought 
of disobeying their parents ; they never cried for anything denied to them, 
or whined, or fretted; and they always said “ Yes, sir,” and “ No, sir,” 
“ Please,” and “Thank you.” 

Prince Pucker set up a brass statue of Dr. Spanxter in the public gardens, 
and once a year, at the time of full moon, all the children had a great feast 
and holiday, and dressed the statue with wreaths of birch rods and festoons 
of tiny shingles, in memory of that blessed day when King Pucker fell into 
the wise hands of Dr. Spanxter. 

Rose Terry. 
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FERN-SEED. 


I MET a fairy in the wood 
Beside the running burn; 
I hid behind the broadest tree, 
I did not speak nor turn; 
I saw her carry in her hands 
A little crystal urn ; 
I watched her search with eager eyes 
The yellowing tufts of fern. 


She was so small the feathery ferns 
High arches o’er her made, 

So small the passing butterfly 
Threw all her face in shade, 

So light her footsteps scarcely bent 
The slenderest grassy blade, 

So gentle that the shyest bird 
Stayed by her unafraid. 
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Her hair was like a little mist 
The yellow sun shines through, 
Her eyes, like spaces ’twixt white clouds 
Of purest heavenly blue. 
Her tiny hands like snowflakes lay 
On the leaves she towards her drew, 
And her tears fell down upon the moss 
Like drops of diamond dew. 


And when I saw her weep, I said, 
“O sweetest lady fair, 

Set me some task that I may do, 
One little tear to spare!” 

She looked up from the ferny shade 
With such a startled air, 

I feared she ’d spread her rainbow wings 
And leave me lonely there. 


She spoke. Her voice was like the breeze 
That whispers in the pine: 

“Nay, friend! what could thy help avail 
In such a quest as mine? 

I seek, alas, almost too late! 
The fern-seed bright and fine, 

Which, fairies say, was never seen 
By mortal eyes like thine. 


“My sisters gleaned a goodly store 
When summer days were bright, 
But those were days of wildest play, 

Of merriest delight ; 
I rode the humming-bird by day 
And danced the waves by night, 
Nor noticed how my fern-seed waned, 
Till the vase was empty quite. 


“ Now I can hide myself no more 
From curious human gaze, 

The very sunlight seems to stare 
With a cruel, blinding blaze. 

I do not wonder as I used 
That flowers droop in his rays. 

O, must I haunt this outside world 
For a year of weary days?” 


I threw myself upon the moss, 
Among the ferns I pried, 

I saw the rusty dots that mark 
The pale green underside. 
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“Is not this dust the seed you seek?” si 
All eagerly I cried ; 

But she looked, and laid it sadly down ; 
“There is nothing here,” she sighed. 





“These dots are but the baskets rough 
Of various forms, which hold 

The many-shaped and curious cups 
Of silver, jet, or gold, 

In which the precious dust once lay, 
Which hot winds, overbold, 

Have rudely rifled, leaving me 
To loneliness untold.” 


And down her cheeks once more the tears 
Fell fast, like summer rain. 

“ Nay, lady!” soft I said, “our search 
Shall not be all in vain. 

I'll bring you sheaves of younger fern 
From brookside, cliff, and plain ; 

You will surely find some caskets full.” 
I went and came again. 


And down before her little feet, 
Beneath the breezy shade 
Of aster and of golden-rod, 
My wealth of ferns I laid. 
Her sweet eyes danced, and round her lips 
The lovely dimples played. 
Her beautiful and happy smile 
My heart most happy made. 


Into the rose’s smoothest leaf 
The gold-brown dust she shook ; 
“These cups are full!” she cried, and each 
With dainty fingers took 
And emptied in her crystal vase, 
With a glad and childlike look, 
And a silvery laugh that rippled out 
Like the music of the brook. 


But what she found and garnered up 
Was naught that I could see, 

More small than finest golden dust 
On the thigh of honey-bee ; 

The vase filled slow with amber air, 
Or so it seemed to me; 
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Only a sunrise tinge, that lit 
The crystal goldenly. 


What joy it was for me to stay, © 
And ir, her beauty bask, 

While all the dreamy afternoon 
Went on the sweet, slow task ! 
She filled the shining vase, and then 

A little fairy flask, 
And smiling said, “A memory 
Within thy heart I ask! 


“So take this little fern-seed cup, 
And keep it hidden well, 

Till thou desire to try the power 
Of its magic fairy spell. 

Then pour it on thy head, and lo! 
Thou art invisible 

As fairies that, undreamed of, walk 
In haunted grove or dell! 


“ And now, farewell!” her sweet lips breathed, 
While slow her fair hand shed 
The fern-seed from the crystal urn, 
Upon her golden head. 
Like bright dissolving vapor-wreath 
The lovely vision fled. 
Was it the echo’s voice, or hers, 
The last, low farewell said ? 


Gone, gone! The wood grew lone and drear, 
Lonely that ferny dell ; 

In heart-shaped petals on the grass 
The last sweet wild-rose fell; 

The woodbine dropped its crimson leaf, 
While like a sad, slow bell, 

My heart repeated o’er and o’er, 
“ Farewell, sweet fay, farewell!” 


When shall I ope her fairy flask, 
Its wondrous spell to try ? 
Shall I walk unseen to shun my task? 
Or to foil my enemy ? 
Shall I steal to my beloved’s side 
When no one thinks me nigh? 
Fern-seed for both! Ah, then, how blest 
We wander, she and I! 
Mary E. Atkinson. 
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THE BOY WHO WAS HIMSELF. 


a Captain Carew came home from his long cruise, he went, as 
usual, straight to his sister’s house in Troy. He had, indeed, nobody 
to care for but her and her boy and girl. 

“You don’t seem pleased with Agnes and Joe?” she said uneasily, that 
evening, observing the keen watch he kept on the children. “They have 
altered very much, I think, and improved ?” 

“Yes, they ’ve altered.” But he stopped there. 

Presently Agnes brought him her photograph-album. “Here are my 
heart-treasures,” she said, and turned first to a beautiful girl in a cap and 
plume. “That is Miss Lafon. So picturesque-looking and brilliant! Why, 
she talks in epigrams. She spent the winter with us, and mamma was as 
fond of her as I.” 

“Yes, she is a very clever, witty girl, and her manner is peculiarly fas- 
cinating. A daughter of Colonel Lafon’s, Charles.” 

“‘T remember,” said the captain. “There was a boy, too, eh?” 

“O yes, John Lafon!” exclaimed Joe. “I wish you could see him, 
uncle. Such an exquisite gentleman! Dress, manner, everything!” 

“ He is a cadet at West Point,” interposed their mother. “The training 
there does give a certain polish to a boy that is very desirable, brother.” 
She glanced furtively at Joe. 

“And these Lafons spent the winter with you? Oho! Now I under- 
stand,” muttered the captain. “I remember the Lafon children,” he added, 
aloud. “I liked their character and manner, too. Both were natural and 
unaffected, — in them.” : 

The captain found the change deeper in the children than he had ex- 
pected. Agnes, who had been a neat, Dutch-built child, with a downright 
honesty in her freckled face that was very pleasant to see, had acquired a habit 
of piping when she talked, with a falsetto sweetness alarming to plain people, 
and was subject to gushes of airy vivacity and attempted witticisms that 
set the captain’s teeth on edge. Joe, who was a lumbering fellow, intended 
for a merchant’s clerk, and who used to be noted for his steady plodding 
habit of study, and success in mathematics, had taken up the réle of a 
genius ; he studied, talked, worked, by jerks, only according to his “ mood” ; 
he tipped in and out of a room with the graces of a ballet-dancer ; had 
adopted a light, courteous tone of Jersiflage, “ which suits him,” grunted the 
captain, “about as properly as a cockatoo’s feathers would the hide of a 
walrus.” 

‘The next evening the children, forgetting for a while to play their new 
parts, snuggled, as they used to do, close to his side on the big sofa in front 
of the fire. 

“Tell us a story, uncle,” cried Agnes. 

“ About a shipwreck,” added Joe. 
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“A story, hey?” The captain considered a moment, and then began : — 

“One of the completest wrecks I ever saw was that of the brig L’Etoile, 
driven ashore on the coast below Cape Henlopen. She struck on the bar, 
and before morning she was beaten into bits like hand-rails. Well, that was 
a break up! There were but three of the crew saved, — the black cook, and 
two children, a boy and a girl. It might have been you, Joe and Aggy; 
lashed to a barrel, they were. When they were picked up, thir clothes were 
torn to rags by the breakers ; but there was life in them yet. Old Darnell, a 
fisherman at Rehoboth Bay, brought them in, and the women of the village 
soon had them in their hands. Darnell brought me up to his kitchen that 
evening, to see if I could make out who and what they were. 

“* They talk some lingo,’ he said, ‘that none of us can understand.’ 

“T found it was a patois, half French, half German, not very clear, but I 
made it out after a while. The girl was exhausted, and slept heavily. The 
boy sat beside her, watching. His name was Louis. 

“¢ Louis,’ said I, ‘where is your father? your family?’ He pointed to 
the sea. ‘ There,’ he said. 

“ ¢ What! all ?? 

“¢ All” I fancied, at the time, that the boy was one who would grieve 
bitterly, but that nobody would see him shed a tear. He had an odd, yel- 
low-skinned, high-featured face, with steady, slow eyes; not like any boy 
I had ever seen. Though no boy ever does look just like another; eh, 
Joe?’ , 

“No, sir,’ said Joe, wondering how a sea-captain could talk such plati- 
tudes. 

“ The boy’s father, as it turned out, had been in service in Algeria, and was 
coming with his family to this country. Whether he had kinsfolk in France, 
Louis did not know; he had been born and reared in the Algerian fort. 
The sea had swallowed up all record of him but his name. Two days after- 
ward Darnell came to me again to serve as interpreter. 

“Something must be done with the children,’ he said; ‘Squire Drow 
advises that they be sent on to New York, but that’s just sending them to 
the devil. It’ll go hard, if we can’t fend for them here in ’Hobath Bay. My 
wife means to keep the girl, and there’s half a dozen have offered to take 
Louis.’ 

“When we reached the house, we called Louis. He was not a boy whom 
you could shove off into the gang of lads in the village. For all his quiet 
and childishness, he somehow made his mark on you, stood off from the 
rest with a sort of separate identity, a personal presence, which amounted 
to magnetism. Yet, withal, he was a simple little fedow, not quick-witted, 
either. We thought it right to tell him what the arrangements were. 

“Mrs. Darnell has been like a mother to your sister?’ I said. He 
nodded, with a look which showed he was not ungrateful. ‘She means to 
keep her, and rear her as her own,’ I continued. 

“¢ Pardon, monsieur, but I have only waited until Francoise is strong, 
and I will take her to my own home.’ 
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“« But my dear boy,’ said I, ‘you have no home. Really, now, you are 
but a boy,’ — arguing with myself, for something made me feel that he was 
more of a man than Darnell. ‘You must let us plan for you for a few 
years. Leave your sister here; she ’ll be in kind hands, and I ’Il give you 
a place on my vessel. Ill watch over you as if you were my own son’; 
for my heart warmed strangely to the poor boy, left to face the world with- 
out a rag he could call his own. ‘Come, learn the trade of a sailor with 
me, Louis.’ 

“ Louis laughed. ‘But I am a wood-carver.’ 

“ ¢ Now,’ Captain Darnell said, ‘it’s only fair to put all his chances be- 
fore the boy. Calder, the carpenter, wants to take him as ’prentice. He’s 
a kind man, Calder, and carpentering is a sure road to a good living here- 
abouts. But my own advice is that he turns into seines and rods, and 
makes a fisherman of himself. The sea’s the only meadow where the crops 
never fail.’ 

“ The lad’s eyes sparkled, as I interpreted this to him. ‘They are all so 
good,’ — crossing his arms over his breast. ‘But you see, monsieur, I am a 
wood-carver. I cannot be a carpenter, or plough that big water-field,’ — 
laughing, —‘ for I am a wood-carver. There is a vacant hut on the sands, 
where I shall live with Francoise.’ 

“I was perplexed. ‘It is impossible, at your age, that you can have learned 
the trade of wood-carving !’ 

“* No,’ —coloring. ‘ But the men of my family, they have the mind in the 
fingers: you understand? One paints, one is draughtsman, one is sculptor. 
I am a child, but I can carve in wood. That is all. When I come to try 
myself,’ — knocking on his forehead, —‘I find no talent but the one. I 
carve in wood. Voila‘tout !’ 

“* But nobody wants to buy wood-carving here. You will starve,’ I per- 
sisted. 

“ Louis shrugged his shoulders. ‘So? But I am wood-carver, moi !’ 

“* As for your sister, she must remain with Mrs. Darnell. What can you 
do with her ?’ 

“¢The men of my house have always supported the women,’ proudly. 
‘ Francoise shall not live on alms.’ 

“ Darnell and I were both out of all patience with the lad. But though he 
was affectionate and gentle and ready to take advice on all subjects but the 
one, on that he was obstinate and pig-headed beyond belief. It seemed 
impossible for him to comprehend how he could do otherwise. than work 
at the one thing he could do best, and carry out the peculiar traits of his 
family. 

“Well, to cut the story short, the matter was still: in dispute when 
I left the bay. When I returned, a year after, I found the two children 
actually living in the hut, and living comfortably. Louis had persisted in his 
wood-carving, which some of the fishermen took in trade at first for fish 
and vegetables, and at last one of the hucksters carried some of his work to 
New York, and succeeded so well in selling it for him, that the boy was 
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able to clothe himself and his sister, and to make a very snug little home out 
of the cabin. 

“ Now comes the curious part of my story. 

“ The next spring I had, as supercargo on my vessel, a man named Fon- 
querel, of what nationality I don’t know; but, at all events, a very shrewd, 
intelligent fellow, wide awake to all peculiarities in human nature. One 
evening, in the cabin, talking of shipwrecks, I told him this story of Louis, 
just as I ye told it to you. He seemed remarkably interested in it. 

“ ¢ What was the boy’s name, did you say?’ 

“*Dessoux. Louis Dessoux.’ 

“¢Then it can’t be. No. There was a family in Alsatia, called Le Mena- 
ger, to whom I fancied he must belong. They were counts under the 
Empire, men of large landed property. But the singular point about them 
was, that they each had unusual mechanical talent, and that every one 
practised some trade or art, not, of course, for remuneration, but as a con- 
stant occupation. They were simple minded-men, too, of exceptional inde- 
pendence in opinion and action, and obstinate as mules. I fancied your boy 
must be one of them. But none of the Le Menagers went to Algeria.’ 

“‘¢ And then,’ said I, ‘his name is Dessoux. That settles it.’ 

“The whole matter escaped my mind: I landed my supercargo in New 
York, and forgot all about him until, a year afterward, I received a letter from 
him, dated Lyons. He had. been so impressed with my story, he said, that 
he had gone down to Cape Henlopen to see Louis, and, on returning to 
Europe, had made it his business to hunt up the Le Menagers. He dis- 
covered that one of the brothers had, in fact, received an appointment as 
officer in Algeria, had taken his wife’s name, Dessoux, with her estate, and 
with his family had embarked on the brig L’Etoile for America, intending 
to visit a friend in New Orleans.” 

“So Louis and Francoise went home?” cried Agnes. 

“Yes, There were large estates in Alsatia waiting for the boy, and, 
better than that, kinsfolk who welcomed him with the love they had given 
to his lost father and mother.” 7 

“ And it all came to him,” said Joe, thoughtfully, “ because he persisted 
in making himself out of himself?” . 

“ Pre-cisely. His best self.” The captain clasped his hands behind his 
grizzly old head, and pushed his feet out nearer to the fire, watching Joe 
with a quizzical laugh in his half-shut eyes. “It’s my notion, Joe,” he said, 
“that we can’t change the features God gave to our mind, any more than 
the features of our body; and the loyaller we are in preserving them and 
making the best of them, the surer we ’ll be of finding our estate and kins- 
folk when we get into port in that other country beyond the sea.” 

Rebecca Harding Davis. 
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KITTY DOOLOO. 


gion I was a very little girl, it was my fortune to have to go to bed 

early; but I was such a silly, nervous creature, that I was even afraid 
of the’stars. So my maumer, as we little Southern children used to call our 
black nurses, would sometimes come and sing to me the sweet “ spirituals,” 
or tell me funny stories about “ Ber Rabbit and Ber Wolf” ; but my favorite 
of all was about Kitty Dooloo, and that is the story that I want all the 
Northern children to know. 

The old days at the South have all gone now since the war, and with 
them the peculiar relation between the maumers and their little charges. 
Children loved their maumers dearly, and they fondled and petted us, and 
had sugar-plums in their pockets for us, and they were in everything next 
to our own dear mammas. I remember once seeing a bright, beautiful 
white baby, laughing and crowing in a very black maumer’s arms, and the 
picture looked like Morning led by Night. But to go back to my own 
childhood. 

One night I went up stairs chattering away, and feeling very wide awake, 
when I ought to have been sleepy ; and, as Maumer Jane was going to leave 
me, I said, “ O, do don’t go, maumer! please stay and tell me a story; I 
don’t want to be left all alone!” 

“Well, missee, I'll tell you about Kitty Dooloo.” O, what joy it was, 
and what comfort it gave me, to have the dear soul close to me with my 
hand in hers, and telling me about Kitty and her brother Sam. She told 
the story, of course, in negro language, but I must give it as well as I can 
in English. It is a fairy tale, and I have never met with it anywhere since 
Maumer Jane used to tell it; but if any one who reads this recognizes it, I 
wish that I could be apprised of the fact. 

Its peculiar charm lay in the wild notes of the little song, which was never 
skipped over by the maumer; and all who read this should first learn the 
music, and repeat the song every time that it is mentioned. And now for 
the story. 

Once upon a time there was a great big tree full of leaves and branches 
and birds hopping about and singing, and somewhere inside there was a 
great hollow ; and there Kitty Dooloo lived with her brother Sam. There 
was a door to this hole which was always covered by long hanging moss, 
that hid it so that no one could see it. Nobody knew where Kitty and Sam 
lived, nor where they came from, and, in fact, no one had ever heard of 
Kitty, for the tree was in the midst of-a very deep forest that was guarded 
by brambles and thorn-bushes ; and when Sam went to chop wood every 
day for his living, he would wait until the other men all went home, and 
then he would go back to his dear Kitty. 

The door of the hollow only opened and shut from the inside, and Kitty 
would come down and let Sam out in the morning, and at night, when he 
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came, she would unlock the door for him. He never knocked at the door, 
because they had agreed that nothing should tempt her to open it unless 
she heard the song of admittance. When Sam came to the tree, he would 
stop and look carefully around and listen, and be sure there was no one 
near, and then he would say or sing * “ Kitty Dooloo,” and she would 
answer, “Sam Dooloo,” and then both together, “ Chweelee, chweelee, 
chweelee, chwee.” Then Kitty came down and unlocked the door, and 
Sam disappeared inside of the big tree with her. How they lived there, 
or whether they had furniture or kettles and pots and pans, I don’t know; 
but Kitty must have sewed very nicely, for Sam always looked neat ; and she 
must have cooked very nicely, for it was known that Sam carried with him 
from the store the best of everything to eat. She had never seen any one 
but Sam, and no one had ever seen her. She used to walk with her brother 
every evening after he came home, but they never met any one in that dark, 
deep wood ; if you had been up in one of the trees near them, however, you 
would have heard, ringing out sweet and clear, “ Sam Dooloo, Kitty Dooloo, 
chweelee, chweelee, chweelee, chwee.” Once there was a horseman who 
used to say that, as he was riding in a deep forest in which he had lost his 
way, he heard among the song-birds a sweet sound of “ Chweeley, chweeley, 
chwee,” as if it were coming from a tree ; but he could not find out where it 
came from, although he rode round and round the tree a great many times, 
and then he had to give it up, and he thought some of the fairy folk were 
hidden up among the branches. But whether he really gave it up for all 
time we shall see by and by. 

One day Sam came home a little earlier than usual, with a lovely bunch 
of wild-flowers for his pet, and he listened as usual to ausure himself of no 
one’s being near; and everything was very, very still, for although the day 
had not yet gone to bed, the little birds had, and so had all the insects. 
Sam sang, “ Kitty Dooloo,” she answered, “Sam Dooloo,” and then both 
together, “ Chweelee, chweelee, chweelee, chwee,” and down flew Kitty to 
open the door. 

“T will not go in now, Kitty; let us go and walk, and when we are sitting 
on the log by the stream we will have such a good talk.” So they walked 
on and sat down on the log, and he dressed her hair with the flowers, and 
while they were chattering and singing Sam suddenly said, “O dear! it is 
Saturday night, and my Kitty must have her Sunday’s dinner, and I forgot 
all about it, I was so eager to take our walk. What shall I do, Kitty, chwee- 
lee, chwee? Will you wait here for me, or are you sure it will-be safe 
for you to go to the tree and wait until I come? O dear! if any one —I 
mean anything should happen to you while I am absent from you !” 

Now Sam’s best way would have been to go to the very hollow itself 
with Kitty, even if it had taken him all night; for he knew well enough 
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that the spell that lay around her life was, that he should mever leave her 
one minute alone out of the tree, or some one would come and find her who 
had a better right to her than he had. But for once he forgot his fears. 
“I cannot go all the way back to the tree,” he reasoned within himself, 
“and then to the store. We never yet have met any one in all our wan- 
derings, and I know that Kitty will arrive as safely at the tree as we do 
every evening; and it is still light enough to trust her, for the sun’s gold is 
yet paying back the world’s people for their love of him. Kitty,” he said 
aloud, “do you think any bears or lions or wild-cats or snakes will trouble 
you?” He never had mentioned the word maz to her, and she thought 
he was the only one in the world ; so of course he did not use the word now, 


Kitty laughed, and said, “ If there is a bear, I will make him carry me home; - 


if there is a lion, I will shake hands with him; if there is a wild-cat, I will 
beg for a little kitten; and you know that snakes are my best friends. O 
Sam, Sam, what is there in the world to hurt me?” 

“ Nothing, darling, I only thought, — but, good by for only an hour.” 

“ Chweelee, chweelee, chweelee, chwee ” rang in the woods until they were 
so far apart that one voice sounded like the echo of the other. Sam stopped 
first, for he waited a moment to hear that delicious strain gradually lose 
itself in the distance, and then, with only a half-satisfied heart, he bounded 
away on his errand for the morrow. Meanwhile Kitty went on singing and 
growing more flushed and lovely with the exercise, when, as she neared the 
tree, she saw a man standing by it, as if ready to welcome her. His back 
was towards the west, so that her face was in the full golden light, while 
his was shaded by the darkening branches. Of course she thought it was 
Sam, and that he had been playing her a trick by saying he must get their 
dinner, and had run round a shorter way, and so arrived first at the tree. 
She sprang forward and said, “Why, Sam!” but the second look was 
enough. Those dark eyes were not of Sam’s soft blue shade. That large 
black beard and mustache were not like Sam’s beardless face. ‘“ What is 
it?” she thought. “ What shall I do? It is neither a bear nor a lion nor 
a wild-cat nor a snake, even! O dear! what sha// I do?” 

“Do not be alarmed, beautiful lady,” said the sweetest of voices, “I have 
been waiting for you a long time.” The voice, although so gentle, alarmed 
the girl still more, and, as she measured the distance to the door with 
one glance, she sprang into it and locked it fast and tight, and ran whither, 
as I said before, no one knows. This was the very same young horse- 
man who had heard the singing and the “chweelee” in the woods, and 
had watched the tree so long in the morning, but in vain. So he thought 
he would try some sunset-time, and see if the singing would be the same 
then. And now that he had seen her in all her perfect beauty, how could 
he bear to have her go into that ancient tree, like an old-fashioned Dryad. 

“Never mind, when I knock she will come.” Bang, bang; no answer. 
1 ’ll throw a stone into the branches to lodge with this letter I wrote to-day.” 
Whiz! up it goes, and lodges ; but no answer. “I,’ll sing”; no answer. “I'll 
plead, — Lady, lady, give me one word!” No answer. And after exhausting 
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himself with his efforts, — for his long watching had already wearied him, — 
he turned and disappeared among the trees, just as Sam was coming up the 
path, with the resolve that he would never let Kitty go alone again. Equally 
did the young man resolve that he would come back the next afternoon, and 
wait forever, if need be, for the lovely lady. | 

Sam, all unconscious that the magic spell of Kitty’s life was broken, sang, 
“Kitty Dooloo.” Answer, “Sam Dooloo, chweelee, chweelee, chweelee, 
chwee,” and the door was opened. 

Did Kitty come with looks full of wonder and questions too numerous to 
mention about all sorts of wild animals? Not she. She was a woman, and 
that one glance had struck into her Soul, and the voice was a secret that she 
did not care to reveal. She was pale, and Sam noticed it, and said, “ Kitty, 
did you reach the tree all safely, and did you meet a—” 

“A lion or a bear,—no, no, Sam, not one; only an angel, —well, yes 
an angel.” He would have asked her more, but they were so accustomed 
to joke with each other, that this answer seemed to him all right, and he 
merely said, “ Well, child, it is the last time you shall ever be left alone to 
meet even angels.” When Sam went to sleep, it was to a hearty, tired, 
refreshing snore. When Kitty laid her head on a bundle of leaves, it was 
to repeat, “1 am waiting for you.” 

The next day the young horseman came back at noon, and at intervals 
he tried the same means to make Kitty appear, but in vain; for her promise 
to open the door only to the sound of “chweelee” was sacredly kept, and 
at last the intruder had to resort to patient waiting, feeling sure that she 
must finally yield to time. What was his disgust at seeing, just at sunset, 
a fair-haired young man approach the tree and stop before,the door. But 
his disgust soon turned to joy as he saw Kitty’s face merely repeated in 
Sam’s, and he felt it must be her brother. He was almost afraid to breathe 
as he saw from his lurking-place that Sam was listening and peering all 
round to see if he was alone. But all was still except, in a moment after, 
“ Kitty Dooloo, Sam Dooloo, chweelee, chweelee, chweelee, chwee,” and then 
Sam disappeared into the tree. 

The stranger thought a little while, and said softly to hij self, “I think 
I know it. I have it!” and he bounded off among the trees.% The next day, 
in the lovely forest, with the singing birds and the bright sunlight playing 
with the leaves and little brook and giving them some of his fown glory, the 
young man went to seek once more his enchanted love, and b try his voice 
in her ear. He sang, “ Kitty Dooloo” ; she answered, “Sam Dooloo.” Both 
sang “ Chweelee, chweelee, chweelee, chwee.” The door was immediately 
opened, and once more he said, “I am waiting for you.” She as easily woke 
to her true life as did the Sleeping Beauty in the old fairy story, and we must 


not stop to ask what passed between them, for they went at once into the © 


mysterious tree to wait with beating hearts for Sam; and you know that 
none of us can tell what went on there, 

Presently Sam came along with a very gay and happy heart, because 
Kitty had taken a walk all alone two evenings before, and nothing had hap- 
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pened to her, though to be sure he would never let her do so again; and 
when he came to the door he sang, “ Kitty Dooloo,” and ¢wo voices an- 
swered, “Sam Dooloo,” and then ¢hree voices sang, “ Chweelee, chweelee, 
chweelee, chwee” ; and to Sam’s intense amazement the door was opened 
by a young man, who said, “ We have been waiting for you, brother, and 
you are to come and share our happiness forever.” 

The story merely adds that Sam soon found a young and lovely princess 
to take Kitty’s place ; for of course the stranger was a powerful prince, and 
once every year, as they all visit the old tree on the same day that the spell 
was broken, there is mingled with the birds’ songs as in the same old days, — 


* Kitty Dooloo, 
Sam Dooloo, 
Chweelee, chweelee, chweelee, chwee.” 





Mrs. Chs. F. Bowen. 


DEES 


O DEAR ME! 


O IF you were a humming-bird 
And I a honey-bee, 

We'd go into the garden now 
The pretty flowers to see; 


And I would make a buzzing, 

And you would make a humming, 
So all the lovely blossoms 

Could know that we were coming ; 


And they would all put on their best, 
Pink, yellow, white, and blue, 

And ready stand to welcome us 
With cups of honey-dew : 


You ’d flutter round the trumpet vine 
And set the bluebells ringing, 
While I ’d rock in a brier-rose, 
Or on a pink be swinging; 


Or, hidden in a hollyhock, 
A jolly little fellow, 

I’d roll me in the flowery dust, 
And be all covered yellow ;— 


But you are not a humming-bird, 
Nor I a honey-bee, 
And it’s no use to wish we were ;— 
O dear me! 
Marian Douglas. 
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HIPPOPOTAMUS AND COMPANY. 


ELL us a story, this time, Cousin Tim,” said Ella, — “how you were 
chased by a wild animal once ; a wolf, or a bear, or something else.” 

“But suppose he never was chased by a wild animal!” said Rufus. 
“ Then what ?” 

“ O, he has been, I know,” cried Ella; “ have n’t you, Cousin Tim?” 

Cousin Tim laughed, and scratched the end of his nose, as if at some 
pleasant recollection. 

“ Well, yes, I rather think I was chased once! and terribly frightened I 
was, I assure you!” 

“ By a wolf?” said Ella, clapping her hands. 

“ Not — exactly — a wolf,” replied Cousin Tim, hesitatingly. “But a very 
hungry animal.” 

“A bear?” roared out Rufus, delighted. “A grizzly! O, ho, Cousin 
Tim ! you never told us about that ! ” 

“Let me see, — no, —it wasn’t a bear either. But — wasn’t I scared, 
though!” And Cousin Tim scratched his nose again in a very lively, 
facetious manner. 

“ What was it then ?” both children were eager to learn. 

“] hardly knew what it was myself, at first ; a ferocious creature! It was 
that spring when I visited your Uncle Amos in Georgia, — I have forgotten 
how many years ago, but it was a good many, for I was only seventeen then. 
Heigh-ho! how the years go!” and Cousin Tim looked quite sober for a 
minute or two, his mind dwelling seriously upon the flight of time until the 
children reminded him that he was to tell them something of his own flight 
from the fierce, strange animal. 

“I guess it was a jaguar,” smiled Ella, encouragingly. 

“ No, my dear, it was n’t precisely a jaguar ; besides, I told you my jaguar 
story some time ago ; this was a kind of animal which we have never yet 
talked about together.” 

“Then it must have been a hippopotamus, for I believe we have talked 
about almost everything else.” 

“ Hippopotamus !” sneered Rufus ; “there are no hippopotamuses in this 
country.” 

“Curiously enough,” said Cousin Tim, “the animal I was chased by 
belongs to the same order as the hippopotamus ; -_— another coincidence 
— his name begins with an H.” 

“ Hyena!” screamed Ella. 

“No; the hyena belongs to a different order.” 

“ Hippodrome !” burst forth Rufus, who immediately threw ridicule upon 
his own hasty and absurd conjecture, remembering that a hippodrome was 
— as he said — “something like a circus.” 

“ Now if you give it up,” said Cousin Tim, “Ill go on with my story. 
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We will call the animal when we come to it the H. I was myself a G in 
those days (G stands for goose). I had been kept at school, and knew 
so much of a few things, and so little of the world, that-I fancied myself 
extremely wise. It took me several years to find out how really ignorant 
I was. I remember thinking, as I looked at myself in the glass, what a 
handsome, intelligent young man that was, in the blue frock coat and 
standing shirt-collar ; and how much I must be admired! Of course, Rufus, 
you never knew of any young fellow quite so conceited as your Cousin Tim 
at seventeen. Boys nowadays are’so exceedingly modest ! 

“ Well, I went to visit your Uncle Amos in Georgia ; and that was almost 
my first experience of the world. I had learned something of botany, and 
had read Buffon’s Natural. History, and was inclined to set myself up as a 
man of science, — a great naturalist ! 

“T had a fine opportunity for pursuing my favorite studies at your Uncle 
Amos’s.. His plantation was bordered by an immense forest, extending 
along the banks of the Ocmulgee River ; and there was no end to the strange 
plants and living creatures'to be found in those great woods. Often I used 
to start off in the morning, carrying only a lunch-box strapped on my shoul- 
ders, a bag for my botanical treasures, and sometimes a gun; and be gone 
all day, coming home at night with spoils that littered up the house for a 
few weeks, and were afterwards thrown away and forgotten. 

“ But one day I had a surprising adventure, for a student of natural his- 
tory. I had been some hours in the woods, and was seated at the roots 
of an oak-tree, enjoying my luncheon, when a strange rushing and grunting 
noise attracted my attention, and, springing to my feet, I saw a number of 
wild creatures coming directly towards me. It was the mother H and a 
small drove of little H’s.” 

“O, I know now!” exclaimed Rufus, — “ hogs ! wild hogs!” 

“ Now you have hit it. It was a sow and her litter of squealing pigs. I 
knew there were hogs running wild in these woods, and had lately heard 
a story of their eating up two negro children, a few winters before. They 
were the descendants of a tame breed, but they had run wild so long that 
they resembled more the gaunt, high-shouldered, fierce wild boar of Europe, 
than any civilized hog you ever saw. I had no gun with me, and I don’t 
suppose it would have been of much use if I had had one, as I seldom 
went prepated for any larger game than birds and squirrels. A charge of 
small shot in the tough hide of that savage brute could have had but little 
effect except to increase her fury. 

“ My first impulse was to climb a tree; but there was none near with a 
trunk small enough, or with limbs low enough, for me to grasp. My next 
thought was to run; and run I did, — though there seemed little use in that, 
for those wild hogs are almost as fleet-footed as deer. Luckily the drove 
stopped to devour a part of my luncheon, which I had dropped, and so I 
gained a little time. My lunch-box dangled from its strap, scattering more 
cold chicken and sandwiches as I ran, and the swine, as they came rushing 
after me, stopped to sweep up the fragments; and so I gained more time. 
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“Not far off there was a sort of hut or pen built of poles, and I made 
for that, taking longer strides, and leaving my flying coat-tails farther behind, 
than I ever did in any other race before or since. I reached the place just 
as the snorting sow, with her mouth open, came plunging at my heels. I 
was never so light in my life; — Tl 
I went up on the roof of that 
hut as if I had been a bird. 
And there I clung on my 
hands and knees, looking 
back at the wild sow and her 
pigs champing and squealing |} 
for me, and racing about the 
hut, as if searching for some 
convenient place to get up. 
I was never in all my life so 
terrified. I expected every 
moment to go the way of the 
poor negro children I had 
heard about. 

“ But I soon saw that the | 
sow had no notion of leaping 1 
upon the roof, and that there 
was not much danger of its § 
falling with me. , Gradually | 
I got over my fright. My | 
dickey, which had stood so 
proudly erect in the morning, 
began to wilt with perspira- 
tion, and my hair, which had 
stood up quite as straight 
from the effects of fears, re- 
sumed its natural position. I 
sat on the poles, and watched 
the enemy tramping and 
squealing about my fortress, and wondered how long I should be able to 
stand the siege. It was no relief to my anxiety to see more wild hogs ap- 
proaching, — wild boars, wild sows, wild pigs, all grunting and squealing 
with hunger. Ina little while I was surrounded by a drove of twenty or 
more ; and others were still coming. Then the horrible thought occurred 
to me, that even though I should stay where I was until the first comers 
had grown weary of the siege and retired, fresh comers would take their 
places, and finally starve me out.” 

“Why did n’t you yell for help ?” asked Rufus. 

“ Because I was too far from home to hope to make my cries heard.” 

“ Then how did you ever get away ?” asked Ella. 

Cousin Tim smiled. “In avery simple way. Before I had been half an 
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hour in that interesting situation, I heard a negro singing in the woods. 
He was coming towards me. Then I shouted. 

“*Ho, dar! what ye do’n’ dar?’ said he, showing all his ivory with a grin, 
as he came forward among the trees. 

“*The hogs chased me!’ I replied. 

* “ At that he began to laugh so that I thought a heavy bag which he carried 
on his back would tumble off. At the same time the hogs left the hut and 
rushed at him. He beat them off with a stick he carried, and an occasional 
kick, and boldly advanced to the hut. There he threw his bag off on the 
poles at my side, opened it, and tossed out a quantity of ears of corn to the 
hungry swine. 

“¢ Chased you, — hogs chased you!’ he said, as soon as he had silenced 
their dreadful noise. 

“*] mean,’ said I, beginning to understand the situation, and to be 
ashamed of my cowardice, ‘they ran after me — for my luncheon !’ 

“*Dat ’ar’s what dey want; didn’t want you, hi, hi!’ said the negro, 
laughing again. ‘Dey s’pose you come to feed ’em.’ 

“ And he went on to explain that he had been accustomed for some time 
to come there and feed the wild hogs, in order to tame them, and keep them 
in the neighborhood, until next acorn time, when they would soon get fat 
enough to kill. The hut was a pen into which they were to be tolled and 
shut up, two or three at a time, when the killing season arrived. To famil- 
iarize them with the trap, he opened a door at one end, threw in some ears 
of corn, and then shut and opened it repeatedly while they were feeding 
inside. 

“Having heard this explanation, I coolly got down from the hut, walked 
about among the hogs, and finally walked home, not quite so proud of my 
knowledge of natural history as I had been before! It was a useful lesson 
to me. Many a time since, when I have found my youthful self-conceit 
cropping out again, it has done me good to remember the time when I was 
chased by wild hogs.” 

“TI should have been frightened!” Rufus declared. “Why, I’m afraid 
of tame sows, when they have pigs, they are so awfully fierce.” 

“ Hogs are dirty, greedy, hateful, stupid creatures, any way!” exclaimed 
Ella. 

“They are dirty, because they are commonly kept in pens where it is 
impossible for them to be clean ; but that is not their fault,” replied Cousin 
Tim. “They like to wallow in the mire, it is true, but that is to keep 
themselves cool; the dirt of the mire is clean dirt, and the wallow is their 
bath. As for greediness, the hog, though blessed with a good appetite, is 
really no more gluttonous than many other domestic animals. And stupid, 
did you say? What animal of the farm-yard is so sagacious? There have 
been learned pigs, — pigs that have been taught the alphabet, and have even 
been able to spell out certain words by selecting and placing blocks or cards 
marked with the right letters. They can be taught many curious tricks ; 
and I have read a true story of one that was used as a pointer, in bird- 
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hunting, instead of a dog. It was as fond of hunting as a dog ; and it would 
scent a bird at a long distance. Pigs can also be taught to draw carriages, 
and to carry children on their backs. 

“ The pig is an affectionate animal, too, — as you will find if you will take 
the trouble to pet one. If its flesh is sometimes diseased, that is the fault 
of its keepers, and of the food it eats. 

“In his native forest the wild boar is truly a noble game; and hunting 
him was once a favorite sport with the monarchs of Europe. But he is a 
dangerous foe, swift-footed, strong, and courageous, and armed with terrible 
tusks, with one blow of which he can rip up the flank of a horse, or kilt a 





Wild Swine and Pigs. 


man. Wild swine go in droves ; they still exist in various parts of Europe, 
although the good old sport of hunting down the boars and killing them 
with spears, has, I think, gone out of fashion.” 

“You said the hog was like the hippopotamus!” said Ella, disdainfully. 

“ Most writers on natural history place both in the same order of animals ; 
I don’t think I said anything more than that. It is the order of Pachyder- 
mata,* or thick-skinned animals. . Pachydermatous * comes from two Greek 
words, and means simply thick-skinned. The elephant and the rhinoceros, 
which we talked about once, both belong to the order of pachydermatous, 
or thick-skinned animals. So do the hog, the hippopotamus, the tapir, and 
even the horse. You see the term order, in natural history, has a very vague 
meaning, and is used to group together animals of very different species.” 

“T should think so!” cried Rufus. “Horse — hog — hippopotamus — 
elephant!” 

“ The hippopotamus lives in the water, does n’t he ?” said Ella ; — “what 
they call a perfidious animal.” 
* Pronounce pack-y-der’-ma-ta ; pack-y-der’-ma-tous. 
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“Not exactly perfidious, Ella,” said Cousin Tim, while Rufus laughed 
derisively ; “but amphibious.” 

“O yes! that’s what I meant to say. Amphibious means something that 
can live both on the land and in the water ; — need n’t laugh, Rufus! Did 
you ever see one, Cousin Tim? I mean, a hippopotamus.” 

“ Never one in a wild state. But I once saw a couple in the London 
Zodlogical Gardens. And huge, slimy, disagreeable-looking creatures they 
were ; not tall, — their legs being very short, in proportion to their bodies, 
— but really enormous brutes. Their mouths are immense, and full of great 
broad teeth, one of which will weigh perhaps six or eight pounds. The 
teeth are the most valuable part of the animal ; he is, in fact, hunted for his 
teeth.” 

“ What are they good for ?” 

“Ivory, Ella. They are very hard and strong, and of a fine quality.” 

“ How do they hunt the beast ?” Rufus asked. 

“In his native country of Africa he is a great pest to the inhabitants, 
coming by night out of the rivers where he lies all day, and eating up or 
trampling down whatever crops may happen to be growing in the neighbor- 
hood. Besides, his flesh is considered good eating ; and his teeth, as I have 
said, are valuable. So the natives invent many ways‘of killing him. They 
dig pitfalls in his path, and leave them covered in such a way that he will 
fall into them and be killed by sharp stakes at the bottom. Another way 
is to suspend a heavy log over his path, which is crossed by a cord that 
pulls a catch when the hippopotamus presses against it; the catch lets the 
log fall, and in the under side of the log is fixed a poisoned spear-head, a slight 
wound from which produces death. A more exciting sport is to harpoon 
him. To the harpoon—an ingenious instrument —is attached a strong 
line, and to that a float is fastened. The boldest of the native hunters stands 
ready on a raft which is pushed silently among the herd, their noses or 
backs seen here and there above the surface of the water, until a good 
chance to strike presents itself. The harpoon is thrust through the tough 
hide ; the animal plunges ; the float is thrown after him; and wherever he 
goes, that shows his pursuers where to look for him. He may swim under 
water, he may walk on the river-bottom ; still there is the float, tied to the 
line, following him. The hunters surround him in their canoes, and attack 
him with their spears or javelins whenever he comes up to breathe. Some- 
times he turns upon them, crushes a canoe, and perhaps kills a native or 
two. But it is an unequal combat, and it nearly always ends in the death 
of the poor beast. 

“European hunters shoot the hippopotamus with rifles, though it is not 
always easy to find a spot in his tough skin which the bullet will penetrate. 

“The animals live in herds, and are generally harmless unless attacked. 
But their snorting and bellowing, as they tumble about in the water, are 
about as hideous sounds as one can imagine ; so travellers say, and so I 
can readily believe, having heard the frightful noises made by the two I 
saw in the Zodlogical Gardens, 
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“ The mother hippopotamus shows a great affection for her calf, — or per- 
haps I should say colt, since the word Aippopotamus means river-horse. 1 
read the other day an affecting story of a French traveller, Lieutenant Mage, 
who, in a journey up the Senegal, in Africa, encountered great herds of 
hippopotamuses, One day, just above the falls of the Senegal, in Bambouk, 
he came upon a number in water too shallow for them to dive in, and 
amused himself by shooting a young one.” 

“ A pretty amusement, I should think !” exclaimed Ella. 

“] don’t think he admired the feat very much himself,” said Cousin Tim. 
“The poor thing set out to follow its mother into deep water, when the 
current took it, and carried it down towards the falls. The mother saw that 
it was disabled, and turned to follow it, throwing her body half out of the 
water in her haste to reach it. Finding she could n’t stop it, she threw her- 
self over the crest of the falls after it, and both went down together. I don’t 
think he ever cared to shoot another young hippopotamus, just for sport.” 

“ Will the hippopotamus eat a man ?” asked Ella. 

“Ono. Unlike the hog, that will eat almost every kind of food, he cares 
only for a vegetable diet. But he is an enormous eater. His stomach will 
hold five or six bushels, and he likes to keep it well supplied. 

“He is a clumsy, waddling creature on land; but in the water his move- 
ments are swift, easy, and graceful, — so travellers say. He can stay under 
the surface about fifteen minutes without coming up to breathe. 

“One of those I saw in London showed great affection for his keeper, a 
native who had come with him from Africa. So, you see, the most disa- 


greeable animals we know have some interesting traits.” 
Harvey Wilder. 
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WONDERFUL OCEAN PASSAGES. 


+ agen attempts have been made within the past eight years to cross the 
Atlantic Ocean in vessels so small that for periods of between forty and 
eighty days it seemed that they were in imminent danger. It may be rea- 
sonably said that the navigators were influenced mainly by a powerful 
craving for adventure, but it must be remembered that their experiences 
have aided in effecting valuable improvements in life-boats and life-saving 
apparatus. I shall briefly recount the voyages of the miniature ships, which 
were all very romantic, — wonderful in an era of wonders. 

The first attempt was made in June, 1864, in the “ Vision,” a ship-rigged 
yawl, measuring sixteen feet in length, four feet ten inches in width, and 
nine inches deep. She was built and sailed by an indomitable seaman, and, 
as she was the smallest of the four small boats which attempted the ocean 
passage, she also was the only failure. Three days after leaving New York she 
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put into Boston, whence, having refitted, she again sailed. A few days later 
she was sighted by an inward bound mail-steamer, but has never since been 
heard of. The newspapers, which are always practical, did not lose the 
opportunity to enforce a moral, and three years afterwards, when the “ Non- 
pareil” expedition was started by a Captain Mikes, his folly was soundly 
berated. The novelty of the adventure, however, excited a wide interest. 


SSN 


The Nonpareil. 


The “ Nonpareil” was a life-raft of extraordinary construction and appear- 
ance. A stranger-looking craft never floated. Three cigars bound together, 
with a penholder fastened in the centre to represent a mast, will give you 
an idea of her appearance. She consisted of three india-rubber cylinders 
covered with canvas, each twenty-two feet long and: twenty-six inches in 
diameter. These were lashed together, and when inflated with air had a 
buoyant capacity of seven tons. Seven planks stretched athwart made the 
deck. A large chest in the centre contained provisions for the voyage, and, 
being roofed with tarpaulin, served also as a sleeping bunk. One favorable 
June day she sailed, and, after a rapid passage of forty days, arrived in 
Liverpool. ° 

What was her record? A monotonous succession of days; pleasant 
winds and smooth seas. Captain Mikes had with him only two men, and 
hours, even days, were sometimes passed when no words were exchanged. 
Sailors are superstitious, but not imaginative. Neither are they the gar- 
rulous yarn-spinners the story-writers would have us believe. When 
at sea, I frequently spent my evenings in the forecastle, but my stock 
of nautical lore was never increased largely on those occasions. A hook 
and line was in calm weather dropped over the side of the “ Nonpareil,” 
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and a stray fish caught. A whale came lazily to the surface; a school of 
porpoises rushed by; a passing ship exchanged reckoning with the curious 
raft. Incidents of this nature were the only diversions of the voyage. 
Cooking was impossible. Appetites had to be satisfied with canned meats, 
“hard-tack,” and water that had a rusty-tinnish flavor. The hungry crew, 
sitting on their haunches vigorously munching biscuits which were first- 
cousin to iron, did not need a bill of fare, nor a sherbet midway in the meal 
to coax the appetite to excessive exertions. The white English cliffs and 
the hospitalities which the crew received were a welcome relief from the 
buffetings of the Atlantic, the constant danger of forty days. 

The “Red, White, and Blue” was a smaller and less secure craft than 
the “ Nonpareil.” Watching the tempestuous seas rise to mountain-height 
and fall into steep valleys, one feels an irresistible tremor, a. sense of awe, 
even on board a stanch iron mail-steamship. Afloat in a tiny craft no 
larger than an ordinary ship’s launch, subject to mysterious currents and 
violent storms, the two adventurers, Hudson and Fitch, who manned the 
little ““ Red, White, and Blue,” could not have been at all times undaunted. 
The boat’s measurement and capacity, as compared with those of the “ Great 
Eastern,” which crossed the ocean at the same time, were quite startling, 
as will be seen from the following : — 


Great Eastern. Red, White, and Blue. 
Tonnage, 22,500 tons. 2$ tons. 
Length, 680 feet. 26 feet. 
Breadth, oy. 6” 
Accommodations, 4,000 persons, 2 men and a small dog. 


Yet while the highest speed made by the Leviathan was fifteen knots 
per hour under sail and steam, the dwarf ship made ten knots per hour 
under sail only. The first entry in the log is on July 9, 1866, on which date 
the “ Red, White, and Blue” faced a brisk northerly wind blowing into the 
New York Bay. The several days following were eventful only in miseries, 
and on July 14 we are not surprised to find that Captain Hudson has pathet- 
ically, if ungrammatically written, “No cooking this afternoon; shipping 
some water. That cock-pit of ours is a very bad place, cramped up just 
high enough to take the hips and cramp our knees. It is the hardest place 
on board. The rest is bad enough.” 

The cock-pit was a diminutive hold in the after-part of the boat, entered 
by a small aperture ; one man constantly stood in this, his head being a 
little above the level of the deck. The only watch on board became 
rusted, and henceforth the time had to be guessed by sunrise, meridian, and 
sunset. At about eleven o’clock one night the boat struck a snag, without 
injury, however ; and the minds of the men were thus for an instant drawn 
to a sense of the peril with which they were surrounded. “We anticipated 
the worst, — for large ships, striking anything in the night, often go down 
before a soul can be saved.” The cock-pit was very wretched. ‘“ Nothing 
transpiring ; both of us are very sore from sitting in the cock-pit ; it’s a very 
hard place.” High seas were running all the time, and the clothing, pro- 
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visions, and beds were saturated with salt water. Several ships were 
spoken, and from one the “ Red, White, and Blue” received a store of 
supplies. 

‘The stove could not often be lit, and when it was possible to make a 
can of hot coffee, the luxury was duly noted in the log. Sunday, July 11, 
was very stormy. “Saw a shark alongside. While the captain was get- 
ting his breakfast, the boat shipped a heavy sea between the main and 
mizzen rigging, which completely knocked her on her beam ends, and threw 
the mate up to his neck in the water. He let go the helm then, seeing it 
was of no use, and grasped the mizzenmast to keep himself afloat. After 
the sea passed over her, doing great damage, taking some small things with 
it, and filling the cock-pit, and half filling the cabin, she righted again. We 
have everything wet now ; the cabin is very miserable ; bailed out forty buck- 
ets of water. We have no chance to dry anything.” Beachy Head, a prom- 
ontory on the English coast, was sighted July 15, and Gravesend, on the 
Thames, gallantly reached by the tiny “ Red, White, and Blue” a few days 
subsequently. 

In August, 1870, the writer was one of several Boston newspaper men, 
who went out in Collector Russell’s tug to meet the “City of Ragusa,” 
which had been telegraphed off Minot’s Light. Two or three sloops were 
hailed, but the “ Ragusa” could not be found; and the party were discon- 
solately returning home, when the tug steamed up to a small boat laboring 
heavily through the water, and having the Union Jack drooping from the 
peak. A voice of joy responded affirmatively to the question, “Is that the 
‘Ragusa’?” and cheer after cheer followed. Disparagement of the intre- 
pidity of the two men who had navigated this frail boat over the ocean 
entered not into the greeting. Their daring seemed heroic, and to men 
who still had enough boy in them to delight in pluck, their accomplishment 
was not, of its kind, insignificant. 

The “ Ragusa” hdd been a life-boat, and was refitted by an active seaman, 
whose days had been passed fighting in the Indian wars, and to whom 
quiet retirement was punishment. The boat measured only twenty-one feet 
in length, and three feet six inches in width; her build was “lap-streak,” 
and the only alteration made in her for the ocean passage was the addi- 
tion of a yawl-rig, and a deck running from stem to stern. She had been 
on the water eighty days, having left Liverpool June 1, and safely ridden 
through a terrific storm in which many large ships were sunk. Her quar- 
ter-inch planks withstood seas which crushed in the thick iron-plates of a 
mail steamer, and her miniature compass unerringly guided her to the de- 
sired port. Extremes of heat and cold caused a leakage once, but this was 
ingeniously mended with soap. Heavy seas deluged her and almost swamped 
her, but by skill and courage Captain Buckley and his mate, Nicholas Pri- 
moraz, won the laurels of a most wonderful undertaking. 

Primoraz, accompanied by one man, crossed the Atlantic again the follow- 
ing year, making the passage from New York to Liverpool in thirty days. 
William H. Rideing. 
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In a Bay-Window. 


IN A BAY-WINDOW. 


the pleasant twilight of a summer evening the children came to me 
with that old familiar cry, “ Please tell us a story! Baby is asleep,” 
they said, “and mamma says we may sit up a little later to-night ; so do tell 
us just one.” 

Now these little friends of mine were somewhat difficult to please, because 
Frank, being a true boy, wanted something wild and spirited, like robber- 
stories, for instance, while Grace and Nettie had all a little girl’s horror of 
such things, and cared only for quiet and fanciful stories. 

While I hesitated, feeling sure they knew all the old favorites by heart, 
their childish voices made a cheerful clamor, begging me “to hurry and 
begin now.” So, not to keep them waiting till their eagerness became impa- 
tience, I did begin at once; but not with “The Invisible Prince,” nor 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” nor anything they had ever heard before. Indeed, 
not with a story at all, though it began somewhat in story fashion as fol- 
lows : — ; 

“In a certain charming little cottage in the country, much less than .a 
hundred miles from New York, there is a pleasant parlor, and in that parlor 
there is a bay-window, about which I mean to tell you many wonderful 
things. I know you never thought to look in a plain bay-window to find 
anything new and strange, but I am going to show you how you can always 
amuse and interest yourselves when there is nobody near to tell you a 
story, or when you have no new books to read, and time hangs heavy on 
your hands. 

“This particular bay-window is a delightful one, for all over the outside 
of it clambers a beautiful rose-bush, poking itself in here and there in the 
boldest way, just to take a peep at the room inside, and covering itself all 
over with pink and white blossoms in perfect clusters. 

“The space within is filled by a wide, comfortable, chintz-covered lounge, 
with soft pillows to lean against; and there I used to sit in the beautiful 
spring mornings, or the long, quiet afternoons of summer-time, reading and 
thinking, or listening to the brook that runs and leaps through the ravine 
below, and to the dear little birds singing in the wood near by, the thrush 
and the catbird crying and calling to each other. And I loved to watch 
the shadows of clouds on the beautiful hillsides, and in the deep valleys 
Stretching away into the dim distance on every side. Indeed, what with the 
birds and the brook and the rose-bush and the pleasant view and the sweet 
air, I liked it so well that I spent many, many hours there, even before I 
found out anything new and strange. 

“ But one morning, early in March, while it was still too cool to have my 
window open, and while the snow still lay in little heaps in the shelter of 
the fences, I stood in my favorite place looking out, and longing for the 
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summer-time, when I noticed such a queer little thing floating on the tiny 
pond at the bottom of the eaves-spout. 

“It looked like a boat, and such, indeed, it was, but not like any boat built 
by human hands ; and it was so very, very small, that at first I could hardly 
see the shape, but took it for a fleck of white foam. This curious little thing 
was made entirely of eggs, each heavy enough to sink in the water, yet all 
together forming a perfect little boat, light and graceful, just dancing on the 
surface of my miniature lake. They were gnat’s eggs, and this is the way 
the mother gnat always makes them ready to be hatched, sticking them 
together with a kind of natural glue, in the form of a boat called a wherry, 
and setting them adrift to float about in the sunshine till one by one the 
shells break, and the little ones come out, not perfect gnats at first, but in 
one stage of their existence. 

“I watched my pretty little craft for several hours, and at last had the 
pleasure of seeing one of its queer passengers come out in full view, then 
another and another, till it was left at last a perfect wreck, a mere shell, 
waiting for the first breeze to beat it against the shore and break it to atoms, 
Meantime the little gnats sported about in the water, swimming in the fun- 
niest position, with their heads down, and drinking in the air through a 
long tube in their tails. This tube they could open or shut as they pleased, 
rising to the surface and sinking to the bottom alternately. It was very 
amusing to watch them ; but in a day or two they changed again, and looked 
as if they had turned a somersault in the water, for now they swam about 
with their heads up, and I found that nature had provided them with some- 
thing equally queer to breathe through in their new position, —a pair of 
things like a donkey’s ears, which served them just as well as the long tube 
did before. Their tails, too, were now different, more like a fish’s, so that 
they swam about easily, and looked as if they were made to live always in 
the water. Thus they passed perhaps a week of their short but merry lives, 
when the last change came, and they all flew off in the shape of handsome, 
full-fledged gnats, to dance away the rest of their time in the bright sun- 
shine. 

“ Of course you have all heard of gnats before, and in their common shape 
you have often seen them dancing up and down before your eyes; but I 
dare say you thought they were only little flies not worth noticing, and I 
am sure you never would have imagined they could be so interesting, or 
could have such a strange way of coming into the world. 

“ Now I hope whenever you go to the country you will remember about 
them, and try to find one of the little white boats ; and I know you will like 
to watch their dancing-parties, especially when I tell you that they all keep 
time, and each little gnat dances his own part of the measure. 

“ After all I have told you, it will not seem strange that I missed my odd 
little companions very much ; so you may be sure I was glad when I made 
the acquaintance of some equally pleasant and equally wonderful creatures 
to help supply their places. As I sat in the window one day, holding a 
book in my hand, but not reading, I heard a strange, faint, clicking noise, 
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and on looking around | saw a little heap of sawdust lying on the sill, so 
fine that I half believed, as i took some up in my fingers, that some heavenly 
carpenter must have let it fall from the sky while making repairs in a star. 
I watched and listened closely, and soon I saw a beautiful violet-colored 
bee coming out of a round hole in the window-casing. This, then, was my 
mysterious neighbor, the queer carpenter, and it was from this round hole 
that the clicking sound had come. 

“ And now I watched the bee as I had watched the gnats before ; every 
day I heard the little click, click, just like scissors when you cut with them, 
and every morning there was a heap of the fine sawdust just outside; but 
I could not see any tools, and I could not guess what wonderful things were 
going on inside the hole, which was only large enough for the little carpen- 
ter’s body. It was Mrs. Bee, who was doing all this hard work, I found, 
for Mr. Bee was lazy, and left her without help, only looking in once in a 
while to give her some honey perhaps, but generally keeping away alto- 
gether. 

“She was as hard-working as he was idle; indeed, I think she never 
stopped to rest, even at night, for I heard her the last thing at bedtime, and 
the first thing in the morning, and all the tools she had were two sharp 
teeth in her tiny jaws! You could never have guessed that, could you? I 
know it seems almost too strange to be true ; yet with just those two teeth, 
called mandibles, she was building her house, and as it was not much like 
anything you ever saw before, I am going to tell you what it was like. It 
was a tunnel made in the soft wood of my window, and at least fourteen or 
fifteen inches in length. First there was a little hall, about an inch long, 
and then one long room, or tunnel, divided into a number of small rooms 
by partitions which were made afterwards in the most ingenious way. When 
she had made her home as large as she wanted it, and had planed the walls 
perfectly smooth, so that they looked almost like satin-wood, the clicking 
stopped, and I missed her for a while ; but I soon found she was at work 
inside as busily as ever ; she was putting up the partitions. 

“ And how do you suppose she did it? Down at the very end of the long 
tunnel she laid an egg ; then she flew away and was gone some time, coming 
back with a heavy load of pollen, or the yellow dust you see in flowers, and 
that she placed on and around her egg, till it was piled upan inch high, 
so that the little bee, when it was hatched, could have plenty to eat. Then 
she made her first partition, and it was formed all out of the fine sawdust, 
mixed with some of her own wax to make it solid, then put up in rings, one 
within another, till the room was closed up perfectly tight. So one room 
was finished, and the partition answered for a ceiling to the first room and 
a floor to the next. This whole process was repeated by my industrious 
little friend, till she had made and closed up eight or nine rooms, and left 
an egg in each, to be hatched in due time. Now, of course, the first egg 
she laid would be hatched first; so she went to work again, and made an- 
other little hall leading from the lowest room, to let the young bees out 
through when they were old enough. 
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“ And so, at last, her work was done entirely, and she had only to sit and 
wait, and guard the curious house till her little family grew large enough to 
fly away and take care of themselves. But I can tell you she did not accom- 
plish all this without trouble, for she was obliged to watch very closely that 
nobody stole her home from her. You would not have thought of that, 
and perhaps I should not, but I used to notice that she always seemed ner- 
vous when she flew out and in again; and sometimes while I was looking 
at her she would make believe that she was going into some other hole, and 
keep flying about for some time before she really went home. At last, one 
day I caught her worst enemy in the very act of trying to steal into the 
house ; but the bee was ready, and drove the naughty creature off very soon, 

“This enemy was not a very dreadful creature to look at, but she was 
much feared by my pretty bee, I can tell you; for she had a very trouble- 
some way of getting in if the door was left open long, and laying her eggs 
in the same place, so that when her little ones came out they could have 
all that the patient bee had prepared for her own; and sometimes, if they 
had n’t enough, they would eat the poor little bees themselves, and so get 
the whole snug home to live in all alone. You will like to know what this 
wicked, idle thing was like, and what her name was, so I must tell you that 
she has an ugly, hard name, as you might expect, — the ichneumon-fly, — but 
a pretty, graceful, scarlet body, just as if she was wrapped in a scarlet cloak, 
and bright black eyes, besides two long delicate feelers, standing out from 
her head. So you see she must have been good-looking, altogether too 
much so for such a good-for-nothing, I think ; but, after all, she was only 
like some people in this world, not half so good as she looked. 

“ Well, as I told you, she did not succeed in outwitting my smart neigh- 
bor, so she took herself off, and I never saw her again; and, after a little 
while, the young bees crept out of their shells, in the shape of fat, white 
worms or grubs, as they are called. And they ate the nice flower-dust, and 
grew and grew till at last they changed into beautiful, violet-colored, grown- 
up bees, like their mamma; and then off and away they went to seek their 
fortunes, perhaps to do just such nice carpenter-work some time in some- 
body else’s window as their busy little mother has done in mine. 

“ When they were all gone I missed them very much, just as I had missed 
my little gnats before; but I had made so many other acquaintances in the 
window while I was watching them, that I soon grew accustomed to their 
absence, and felt almost as much interest in my new friends, 

“ I had known for a long time that there was a lady-bug on the rose-bush, 
but I had hardly looked at her bright petticoat and mantle, because I was 
so much pleased with my bee in her splendid purple robe; but now I began 
to see that it would not do to look down on anything or anybody, for this 
little creature was just as interesting in her way as the others had been. 
It was so pretty to see her on the green leaf that served her for a bed, and 
then to watch her when she started out in the morning to get her breakfast. 
She had not far to go, for the rose-bush furnished her with food, as well as 
lodging, and I used to sit and see her going up the stalk in search of the 
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little green things called aphides, or plant-lice, which you have often seen 
on rose-bushes, and which are the favorite food of lady-bugs. When she 
found one she would seize it and suck it quite dry, then throw away the 
shell, just as we do when we eat oysters, and go to the next one, and so on, 
till her very good appetite was satisfied ; and I can assure you she ate a 
great number. You will guess from this fact that no good gardener ever 
kills a lady-bug, for I suppose if there were none of these interesting little 
beings, there would be hardly any perfect flowers, because the little aphides 
would destroy all the buds. Next time you see a lady-bug, or, as she should 
be called, a lady-bird, you must watch her, and see if you can catch her at 
her breakfast, for you would not wonder then that she looks so fat and 
sleek. I dare say, though, you do not know what good eating those little 
aphides are, and you will be surprised to hear that they are wonderful crea- 
tures too; they live on the sap of the rose-bush, which they suck through 
a long sharp tube with which they pierce the stems or the leaves. This sap 
is then changed into what is called honey-dew, and I know you have often 
seen that on rose-leaves, and even found it on your hands after picking 
flowers, for it is sticky and sweet, and is what lady-birds are so very fond 
of, that they kill the poor little plant-lice to get it. But lady-birds are not 
the only creatures that like honey-dew, for it is perfectly well known that 
yellow ants keep herds of afhides for the sake of having it, just as we keep 
herds of cows for the sake of the milk. This seems very strange, I know, — 
the idea that little creatures such as these can be kept and milked like great, 
patient cows ; but it is true, and they really seem to be very much like cows 
in disposition, they bear everything so meekly and quietly. 

“ Now that I have told you so much, you will begin to understand how 
many things that are interesting and really wonderful can be found in a bay- 
window, and perhaps you will like to have me go on and tell you about 
the hanging-basket inside my window, where many beautiful plants grew, 
and where the ivy, particularly, stretched out such long arms that it seemed 
to be trying to reach the vines outside. 

“From this basket, too, a great black spider used to spin his web, and 
then sit watching till some poor fly was caught in it, when he would make 
a dinner of the foolish creature. This spider always reminded me of those 
dreadful giants in the fairy-tales, who sat in the doors of their castles watch- 
ing for unlucky people who might be travelling that way, and as soon as 
they appeared ate them up without mercy. Of course there were always 
plenty of flies about, much to the delight of my friend the weaver in the 
hanging-basket ; but as I do not understand fly-talk, and they did nothing 
but buzz and buzz, or wake me up if I fell into a doze, I cannot say they 
interested me much. 

“Still they are really curious little beings, after all, and we should think 
it very wonderful to see them walking on the ceiling as they do, just by 
means of little sharp claws which they stick in, if it were not so common. 
They walk with four out of their six legs, and use the other two instead of 
arms and hands. Their eyes, too, are very beautiful, and if they were not 
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so small you would see that they look like cut diamonds, having a great 
number of sides. 

“ And then, of course, you have often noticed how bright their tiny wings 
are, sometimes showing all the rainbow colors, as they dance about in the 
sunshine, or crawl slowly up and down the window-pane. But I do not 
believe you know what a funny way they have of eating, sucking up their 
food through a tube like a trunk, and when it is too hard making it soft by 
a liquid out of their own mouths. Altogether, you see, I have made them 
appear quite wonderful, after all, and you must try to think of what I have 
told you sometimes when a fly tickles and worries you, and refuses to be 
brushed off. 

“ Sometimes a yellow-banded, slender-waisted wasp came prying in where 
he certainly was n’t wanted, and I could not help fancying that the spiders 
and the flies feared and disliked him as I did, for they seemed to keep out 
of his way. However, he never did any harm really, because we left him 
alone, and did not tease and anger him. Many creatures are perfectly harm- 
less when not provoked, that become dangerous when worried and ill-treated ; 
so the wasp is not the only one who tries to revenge himself. 

“ But now the air began to grow chilly, and one by one my summer friends 
dropped off and deserted me ; the bees and the gnats had been gone a long 
time, and the lady-bird and the aphides had followed them soon after; even 
the wasps and flies were cold and torpid. Bright butterflies no longer flut- 
tered in and out, and the bats that had sometimes startled us at twilight 
showed themselves no more. The song of the katydids grew faint, and no 
whippoorwill was ever heard in the woods ; my window was always shut 
now, and the rose-bush was bare ; yet I was not alone. As soon as one little 
companion was gone, another took its place; and this time it was a black 
cricket, with his glossy shell and his cheerful chirp, keeping me company 
in the house because it was too cold for him outside. He was very cunning, 
eating the sugar and cake I gave him, and never trying to leave me, except 
to make a journey to the fireplace and back once in a while. 

“One day, too, a poor ant came in sight on the window-sill, trying to carry 
off a crumb of cake four times as large as herself;.but she moved very 
slowly, and I am afraid felt very cold, and when she disappeared I knew 
that summer was gone, for nobody came to take her place. 

“Then Jack Frost covered my window all over with the loveliest lace- 
work, hardly leaving me room to look out, and almost before his back was 
turned, the sun came out and spoiled it all, leaving no trace. And the wind 
roared and howled around me as I sat there, and the rain and snow threw 
themselves against the glass as if they envied me; but still the little black 
cricket and I kept our comfortable place. 

“ Only now there was a bright fire in the room, and we looked at that, 
instead of watching the leafless trees and the drifted snow. But you don’t 
know how pleasant it was, even thus, especially at Christmas-time, when I 
sat there looking for pictures in the fire, or perhaps telling stories, just as I 
am doing now, to a party of merry boys and girls. Indeed, I think I remem- 
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ber cc. ‘ain little ones going to sleep on that very lounge, after a good Christ- 


mas dinner, and plenty of games. 

“ And now, just as I have come to the end of my long story, I hear mamma 
calling, ‘Frank, Nettie, Grace, it is very late, quite time you were all in 
bed’; and as I look at you I see that the Sandman is really making his 


rounds, for three pairs of bright eyes are half shut already.” 
C. S. NV. 


~CcONGIe yon 


IN THE OLD TIME. 


Am the sunset hills now the vanquished clouds are breaking, 
The light trails its jewels along the dusky lane; 

And, a bird at my window the old song awaking, 

Adown the meadow-path the well-known way I ’m taking, 
And I dream and I dream I am but a child again. 


I know where the blossoms of the golden bell are brightest ; 
I know where the fern sips the brooklet’s falling spray ; 

I know of a bank where daisies bloom the whitest, 

And a nook in the beeches where shadows fall the lightest, 
And cooling breezes flicker on a sultry summer day. 


It was there by the brooksidé we built a bower of rushes, 
In the shade of the beeches in that old happy time; 
We wrought the rustic roof where the purple harebell blushes, 
And Ben trimmed it o’er with the fir-tree’s sombre brushes, 
While our merry voices blended with the water’s rippling chime. 


How sweet on the air came the breath of new-mown clover! 
How soft was the whisper of the wind in the tree ! 
There were Maude’s golden curls, with the sunlight gilded over, 
There was merry little Carl, and brave Ben, the rover ; — 
Ah, me! Ben is sleeping now beneath the Southern sea! 


And fair little Maude in a stately ship is sailing, 
Is sailing and sailing to a far foreign shore ; 
And Carl is at rest where the Northern winds are wailing, 


Where the Northern sea is moaning, and the Northern lights are paling, 


And the wild waves thunder round his bed forevermore! 


But the song of the bird in the sunlight’s quiet beaming, 
The sound in the tree-top of the wind’s low refrain, 
And the voice of the river with its white waves silver gleaming, 
Draw me back through the years to our youth-time’s happy dreaming, 
To the dear olden time that can never come again! 


FM. F. 
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A RIDE ON THE ELEPHANT. 











“Now, young gentlemen, for the journey to Africa! Have you any money?” 
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AN EVENING AT MADAME TUSSAUD’S. 


N the June number of ‘‘ Our Young Folks” (1871) was an account of Mrs. 

Jarley’s Waxworks. We have had them, too, and I think they are very enter- 

taining, when gotten up in a funny way ; but it reminded me of the real wax-figures, 
the famous ones of Madame Tussaud, in London, which I visited last October. 

We had just arrived that evening from Folkestone, having crossed the Channel 
in a pouring rain. We were eating some roast-beef, dear to English hearts, in the 
coffee-room of the Charing Cross (and were n’t we tired and hungry, though !) when 
uncle proposed that, as our stay in London would be short, we should economize our 
time, and begin by going at once to Madame Tussaud’s. 

Therefore in a few minutes, with our dinner fairly sticking in our throats, we were 
rattling through the dark stony streets of Old London, and in about an hour were 
landed, or rather dumped, before a dimly lighted doorway in a dark side street. As 
we were ascending the stairs I heard the bald-headed old gentleman who sold the 
tickets advise another to go up and be ‘‘waxinated,” as the small-pox was about. 
He laughed heartily at his own joke, if it was his own, for I should scarcely have 
given him credit for so much wit. * 

We entered a long gallery brilliantly lighted with crystal-decorated chandeliers, 
and there we were surrounded by the famous people of history. At first it bewildered 
me, —the blinding lights, the gay dresses, the crowds passing and repassing before 
me, and the enchanting music, for a full orchestra is hired every evening ; and, even 
after the first whirl of excitement, I could scarcely tell which were real human beings 
and which were merely painted wax, ‘‘ dumb pageants in a show.” 

In a side room adjoining the long gallery lies the great Duke of Wellington in 
state. An awful feeling came over me, as if I were in the presence of the dead, as 
I looked upon that noble form, lying still and cold, with all the ‘‘ pride of heraldry 
and pomp of power” around him, insensible alike to both. As he lay there on his 
tented couch of velvet and gold, it seemed as if that must be the ‘‘ Great Duke,” and 
not a waxen image only, that never lived nor spoke. Among the numerous portraits 
which adorn the walls is a very fine one of the duke visiting the relics of Napoleon, 
which are shown in another room. 

There are three rooms besides the Shrine of Wellington and the ‘Chamber of 
Horrors,” which my uncle preferred that we should not enter. The first room is the 
**Large Room.” At the entrance is Honqua, the great Chinese tea-merchant, dis- 
tinguished for the cheerfulness of his disposition, but placed among these worthies, 
I suppose, for the sake of his peculiar costume. Then there is George Washington, 
familiar at once to the eyes of his admiring countrymen. Near by is a display of 
infant royalty, — the Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal in a cradle. 
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There are a number of kings and queens in this room, but in the next, the ‘‘ Hall 
of Kings,” you find all the sovereigns of England from the Conquest down. I had 
always thought that Edward, the Black Prince, was called so from the color of his 
armor ; but he is here represented in gilt, and they quote Froissart and other authori- 
ties in defence of the opinion that the ‘‘tenor of his arms,” not his armor, gave him 
his strange title. Old ‘‘ Dan” Chaucer stands here, ready to repeat his Canterbury 
Tales. As you look at the heroic Joan of Arc, you forget that her form perished 
in the ashes hundreds of years ago. Marie Antoinette, Mary Stuart, Shakespeare, 
and all those great monarchs, whom I had only known before through the pages of 
books, were there before me, face to face. One group struck me so queerly — Henry 
VIIL., his six wives, and little son Edward are all together. If those dumb lips could 
speak, I wonder what they ’d say. 








S. Then there is the great Russian giant, over eight feet in height, holding aloft in one 
r- hand a little pygmy whose name I have forgotten. There are two groups of Victoria 
s, and her children, and various members of the royal family. George 1V., in his mag- 

nificent parliamentary robes, forms the centre of another grand circle. Another group 
el represents the wedding of the Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne, with the 
1e Bishop of London blessing them. The bride’s dress. is a beautiful white silk, and 
n such a train! It is said, as indeed are all the modern dresses, to be exactly copied 
ur from the original. 

The last and smallest of the three principal rooms is graced by the noble presence 
re of Napoleon Bonaparte, from whom it takes its name, But now, although there is 
re a great deal more that might be told, I shall have to stop. O, I forgot to tell about 
Ls stepping on William Penn’s toe, and asking him to excuse me! Good old man, I 
1e wish it really had been he (though I might have hurt his corns) ; but then, he would 
t. have forgiven me, and we’d have had such a nice talk about the Indians and the 
e ** City of Brotherly Love.” Then there was Madame Tussaud herself, such a little, 


pinched-up old woman. She was quite an artist, and gave lessons in Paris to Madame 


Sy Elizabeth, the unhappy sister of Louis XVI. She began by travelling and exhibiting 
d a few wax-figures in the principal cities of Europe, and finally settled in London, 
re where she died in 1850, Her sons now exhibit the original collection, with many 
n which they are adding from time to time ; so, for over forty years, Madame Tussaud’s 
zs wax-figures have been ranked among the “ lions ” of London. 

Irene. 
n 
: OUR DUCK HUNT. 
is IT was early in March that my friend Harry Newcomer visited me. He is a bright, 
d ’ jovial fellow, nearly two years my senior, very fond of fishing and hunting. He 
Is generally visits me twice a year, —in the spring to go a duck-hunting, and in the 
ly summer to fish. 


** Well, Johnnie,” said he, the morning after his arrival, ‘‘what’s the plan for 
f to-day?” 


e “*I was down by the river yesterday, and saw plenty of ducks on the wing and on 
- the water ; let’s go and try for some of them,” I answered. ‘“‘ Since you were here 
sy I traded for the canoe of old Stuaffle, the trapper ; it doesn’t leak at all ; well take 
'y the shot-gun, and I promise sport enough to last till you come a fishing.” 

f Harry assented. Our preparations were soon made, and, with a basket of lunch, 


gun, ammunition, paddle, and Tray a few paces in advance to make sure of his 
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chance of going, we started for the river-bank where the canoe was moored. Tray 
was a well-trained spaniel, and would swim for a wounded duck as eagerly as he 
would chase a rabbit or squirrel. 

We had but a short distance to walk. Harry reached the landing first ; inspired 
by the bracing air, fine scenery, and prospect of sport, he had been rattling on, 
quoting at random from poet and orator, as his high spirits moved him. 

As he leaped on board, his climax of excitement seemed to be reached, for he 
commenced singing Ossian’s Serenade, — 

“ O, come with me in my little canoe.” 

By this time I had unfastened the rope; perhaps Eastern boys would say, ‘‘cast 
off the painter,” but at this distance from salt water, we just untied the rope that 
fastened the ‘‘dug-out” to a stout sapling. Tray leaped in after Harry with such 
force as nearly to upset the canoe. The song suddenly ceased. 

** Paul Jones and Flying Dutchman !” exclaimed he ; ‘‘ this will never do ; the dog 
can’t go. ” 

Harry was right. It was a “little canoe,” and intended to accommodate but one 
person. I called Tray, but, taking the hint, he crouched down, and seemed deter- 
mined to be a passenger. I then resorted to strategy, — aimed the gun at the top of 
a tree, and fired. This was too much for him ; he bounded up the bank and off for 
the game, while I as quickly got on board with gun and basket. Harry, seated 
in the stern, hastily paddled out into the stream. 

The river was high, swollen by recent rains and melted snow ; the ice had com- 
menced floating several days before ; large fragments were all the time in sight, but 
with care we were able to avoid them. 

Nearly opposite us was an island, two and a half miles long by one mile in width, 
formed by the river forking above and the two branches uniting below. Harry wanted 
to revisit the site of our last summer’s picnic, so we paddled across and landed. 

‘* How different everything looks!” said he; ‘no grass, no birds, no foliage, no 
merry girls and boys.” 

“Ves,” said I. ‘* Nature’s July dress is just the thing for fishing and picnics, but 
now is the time for duck-hunting.” _ 

We looked around for a short time at the familiar objects, then ascended the hill. 
Mr. Howland, owner of the island, had lashed a long ladder against the tallest oak 
upon the summit of the hill, for the purpose of overlooking his farm from this rural 
observatory. We mounted the ladder, and, perched upon the upper branches of the 
tree, took a bird’s-eye view of the surrounding country. We saw the entire island, 
my home two miles away, the bay above and the river below, the country far and 
wide on each side, and three villages in the distance. 

The wind blew very cold, and we did not remain long in our exposed position, but, 
descending, hastened to our little craft and started up the stream. We were soon 
rounding the head of the island, with the broad bay stretching before us. Flocks of 
ducks were flying across the widest part; others were rising from the water and 
alighting on it in different directions. 

We held a brief council, then determined to paddle to the middle of the bay, and 
take them on the wing. Acting upon this plan, we reached our point. The current 
was slight, owing to the great depth and width of the water. The low shores more 
than a mile distant were overflowed, the trees standing in the water so dense as to 
shut out dwellings from our view. Nothing was in sight except the distant woods, 
the floating ice, and the ducks, 
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We had agreed to shoot alternately, each taking his turn at the paddle and the gun. 
Harry was to have the first shot. As a large flock approached he fired, and two fine 
birds fell fluttering to the water. I secured them while he hastily reloaded; too 
hastily as the result proved, for the charge was not well rammed down. Taking the 
gun with no suspicion of danger, I aimed at a flock just passing at right angles to 
the canoe. The gun held fire for a moment, then discharged with such a kick or 
recoil that it overturned the canoe, throwing everything into the water. 

Instinctively I dropped the gun, thinking only of self-preservation. Rising to the 
surface, my first thought was that Harry could not swim. Looking around, I saw 
him clinging to the side of the canoe; in a moment more he succeeded in getting 
astride of it. I swam to it, and caught hold of the side, raising myself partially out 
of water, my breast resting on the canoe’s bottom. Never will I forget Harry’s first 
words. 

**We’re lost! we’re lost !” cried he. 

* Our peril was extreme ; in ice-water up to our shoulders, and with such a frail 
support under us! What a situation for two boys in pursuit of sport ! 

We shouted till we were hoarse. Flocks of ducks came very near, as if to mock 
us. We had ceased to cry for help, or even to speak to each other. Our sufferings 
from cold were not now so intense ; a numbness had come over us, and a dull, stupid 
reconciliation to our fate had supplanted its first horrors. 

Suddenly we heard the splashing of paddles, and saw two canoes, with three men 
in each, approaching us. They soon reached our side, and, lifting us tenderly into their 
boats, covered us with their coats, and paddled with all speed to a landing near a 
dwelling-house. Here we were in a short time fully restored. After enjoying a good 
dinner we resumed our own clothing, which had been dried by the fire. 

With many thanks we left our kind friends and returned to the landing, Borrow- 
ing a paddle, we started homeward in our canoe, which had been bailed out. 

Our rescue happened in this way. Forty men were rafting logs within two miles 
of us. They heard the report of the gun, discovered our dilemma, and came to aid 
us as soon as they could get their canoes ready. 

Harry and I paddled home, serious and thoughtful. We passed the observatory 
hill and picnic ground with thoughts very different from those of the morning. We 
were in the moralizing mood ; talked little, but thought the more. 

As our homeward voyage had been with the current, we soon reached the landing. 
Tray stood upon the bank and received us with his welcome bark, wagging his for- 
giveness for our not taking him along. We walked briskly to the house, and resolved 
to make a clean breast of it. Entering the sitting-room we were face to face with 
mother and Belle. 

‘* Why, boys, you are back early! Where are your ducks? Where is your bas- 
ket? Where is your gun? What makes you look so sober?” inquired they. 

We told the whole story. . We had got a ducking, but no ducks. Our gun was in 
the bottom of the bay. Our basket was probably still afloat ; and we looked sober 
because we had narrowly escaped drowning. When they had learned what a risk 
we had run, there was a scene, — tears, kisses, etc. 

Our adventure was widely known, and our names were published in the papers 
under the heading of ‘‘ Narrow Escapes.” The accounts given were generally incor- 
rect ; so I have written out the facts for the readers of “‘ Our Young Folks.” 

Sohn Curtis, age 15. 

InDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 
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MY BIRTHDAY PARTY. 


‘* BERTTIE,” said Cousin Claude, one evening, ‘‘ when ’s your birthday ?” 

**Do you mean to say, Claude Murray, that you have lived in this house for ten 
years, and don't know when my birthday is?” I exclaimed, indignantly. 

‘* Well, I never had any head for chronology. I should n’t know when the queen’s 
birthday came, if it was n’t for the old rhyme, 

* The twenty-fourth of May is the queen’s birthday ; 
If you don’t give us a holiday, we ’ll all run away.’ 
But, I say, Bert, you’d better tell me, since it’s absolutely necessary that I should 
know the date in order to procurea— Whew! I forgot!” 

**O, very well,” I answered, somewhat mollified at the prospect of one of Claude’s 
presents, which are always very nice. ‘‘It’s next Thursday, and I’m going to have 
a party, Claude! O, such a party! Mamma says I can doasI please! I intend 
to invite Maud Montressor, whom you are so fond of, and lovely Chrissie Howard, 
and — and Chrissie’s brother Albert, you know.” 

**O, Albert, of course,” he said, dryly. 

** And Emily Ross,” I continued. 

“Don’t, O don’t!” he exclaimed, tragically throwing up his hands. 

‘* And Emily’s brother Oswin,” I went on, wickedly. 

** Now look here, Berttie Clark, if you are going to invite that — that —” 

**Don’t call my friends names, please.” 

**Is he a friend of yours? Well, I don’t care! I hate that fellow! and if you 
have him at your party, you sha’ n’t have me! There! Now choose!” 

**Mercy on me! how melodramatic you are! I am going to invite Emily, so 
of course I shall have to ask her brother, and that settles the matter, and you can 
come or stay, just as you please.” And I sat down to write my invitations. Pres- 
ently I rose to look for a word in the dictionary, and saw Claude biting his nails and 
looking moodily into the fire. We were never bad friends for many minutes at a 
time, so, going over to him, I said, ‘‘ Don’t be cross, Claude. Don’t you see, I 
can’t ask one without the other, and I must ask Emily?” 

“* Pshaw ! I don’t mind ; I have often endured him before, and I suppose I can do 
so again. After all, he’s not worth quarrelling about.” 

**T thought Maud would do it,” I laughed. 

** Stuff!” he said, and then laughed too, and sauntered out. 

Thursday night came, frosty, bright, and starry, and with it my guests. Maud 
arrived first, looking beautiful in a white merino with crimson trimmings. She wore 
simple corals on neck and wrists, her magnificent black hair drooped in heavy braids 
on her neck, and over the braids was a shower of curls, all her own. 

Next came Chrissie and her brother. Chrissie wore a pale-blue silk with a white 
gauzy loop-up, and pearls. Her hair is bright gold, and she wears it in a coil 
wound round and round her clever little head ; —a white rose nestled in the folds, 
and that was all. I should like to describe all my guests, but must be content with 
criticising my two best friends. Claude condescended to come and ‘‘ endure” Emily 
and her brother, which I can assure you was no easy task. Emily is an affected little 
doll, who is always afraid to move for fear of crushing her dress. Oswin is a ‘‘ doy 
of the period”; he is continually saying stupid things and then laughing immoder- 
ately at them ; but there ’s one consolation, he speaks them so affectedly that no one 
understands them but himself. 
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We had games, dancing, and music, and ‘‘all went merry as a marriage bell.” 
Claude was devoted to Maud, and she received his attentions very sweetly. Presently 
Albert said, ‘‘ Berttie, will you please sing ‘ Under the Daisies’ ?” 


’ ‘*Certainly. Maudie, will you play?” 
Maud smiled assent, and went over to the piano and played a few chords, then 
; stopped. Now Maud, with all her sweet simplicity, was fashionable enough to be 


near-sighted ; and, the light not being good, she asked Claude to move a lamp a little 
nearer. Before he could move, Oswin Ross jumped up, and, in his anxiety to get 
before Claude, tripped and overthrew the lamp. In an instant Maud’s dress was 
T in flames! Emily screamed, and fell back on a sofa. Oswin flew to the farthest 
corner of the room, looking the very picture of fear. Chrissie picked up a little mat 
; that lay at her feet, and threw it over Maud’s shoulders, while I caught up her long 
' curls ; but the mat, being made of some hairy material, took fire in Chrissie’s hands ; 
fortunately, she had the presence of mind to throw it into the grate; just as she did 
so Claude rushed in from the hall with two overcoats which he threw over Maud, 
at the same time drawing her down to the floor. It was then that Oswin came to 
the rescue, — not of Maud, but his overcoat ! and Claude had the satisfaction of seeing 
it was pretty badly scorched. 

Maud rose, very pale, but quite calm, though evidently in great pain. Her arms 
and shoulders were injured, though not seriously. Claude took her away, and placed 
her under mamma’s care. Presently he came back, saying Maud insisted that we 
should go on dancing, and not stop on her account. Oswin came forward, looking 
very uncomfortable, and said, ‘‘I hope she is n’t badly hurt ?” 

‘* Badly hurt ?” Claude said, angrily. ‘‘Of course, she’s badly hurt! If it wasn’t 
for your confounded awkwardness — ” 

** Tt was an accident.” 

**It was by accident too, I suppose, that you got over to the other end of the 
room!” 

‘** Hush, Claude,” said Chrissie ; ‘‘ if Maudie is the heroine of the evening, you are 
quite the hero, so you can afford to be generous.” 

Seeing that amusement was at an end for the present, I proposed supper, and 
Chrissie tried to lessen Oswin’s mortification by accepting his escort. At supper the 
merriment partially returned, though every one seemed restless ; and, after it was 
over, some one proposed that Albert, who had just returned from Germany, where 
he had been studying, should tell us some stories. He told us some beautiful imagi- 
native German tales, and recited a few poems very nicely ; with the addition of some 
music, the remainder of the evening passed pleasantly enough, after all ; but we broke 
up earlier than usual, on Maud’s account. It was decided that she should stay all 
night, and that Albert should stop on his way home and tell her sister, with whom 
she lived, without alarming her with the reason, since there was really no danger, 
and Maud wished it so. After ‘‘good night” had been said all round, and every 
one had gone, Claude came into the drawing-room, where I was standing alone, and 
said, ‘‘ Now, are n’t you sorry ?” 

‘*For Maud? O, so sorry! I must go to her.” 

‘*T mean, sorry you invited that fellow. I told you what he was, but of course 
you never would —” 

I took refuge up stairs with Maud ; and so ended my birthday party. 

Berttie Clark. 





Toronto, Canada. 

















IMPROMPTU PANTOMIME. 


AVING often been asked for simple amusements which can be prepared at a 

moment’s notice without curtain or scenery, and with such properties and cos- 
tumes as any house can furnish without trouble or expense, I shall offer a few Im- 
promptu Pantomimes to the readers of ‘‘Our Young Folks,” which will give them 
an excellent opportunity for the exercise of their talents, and afford entertainment to 
themselves and their friends. 


THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES. 
THE Crue UNCLE. — Dressing-gown, hair powdered with flour, high hat, cane, 


and spectacles. 
Tue Boy. —)}) Two very large boys, one dressed in short jacket and. pantaloons, the. 
THE GtRL. — ) other in a short dress, bonnet, and apron. : 


Tue RurFFIANs. — 7wo very small boys with beards marked on their faces with burnt, 
cork, paper hats, carving-knives in sashes tied about their waists. 

THE Rosins. — Two very tall boys, with tin tunnels or rolls of brown paper fastened 
over their mouths and noses, red shawls tied from their necks to their knees, and 
feather brushes fastened upon their backs. 

THE SUN AND THE Moon, — Two hoops, one covered with a red and one with a 
green cloth. They are raised and lowered by a boy concealed behind a table, which 
stands in the east corner of the room and is covered by a waterproof cloak. 


SCENE I, 


The Babes come tripping in, hand in hand ; they bow to the audience, and begin 
a game of marbles. The Cruel Uncle enters and orders them to bed ; he points to 
the sun which slowly sets behind the table. They run across the stage different 
ways ; he limps after them, catches the Boy, and drags him after the Girl. Just as 
he seizes her the Boy falls, and the old man trips over him. He rises, shakes them 
both, and drags them away afterhim. The Uncle returns, and paces the stage in wrath. 
A knock is heard at the door; the Ruffians enter very cautiously ; the Uncle panto- 
mimes to them that he wishes them to kill the children. They hold out their hands, 
and demand money ; he goes out for a large bag, and gives them some. They ask 
for more ; he shakes his head, but finally gives it to them, They brandish their knives, 
and go out. 

SCENE II. 

The Uncle leads out the Babes, one by each hand ; they pick flowers and gambol 

von the grass, and he steals away and leaves them. The Ruffians rush in, and attack 
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the Babes, The Boy gallantly defends his sister ; one Ruffign is moved to tears at 
the sight, and attacks the other, and after a terrific combat chases him out of the 
room. The moon rises slowly, and the children wander about until the Girl sits down 
and expresses her hunger by pointing to her mouth. The Boy rushes off for food ; 
returns, and finds his sister stretched out upon the ground ; he cries, rubbing his eyes 
and shaking the tears from his fingers. He tries in vain to restore her, and finally 
drops down by her side ; the moon sinks down also, 
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SCENE III. 


The sun slowly rises. The children are stretched out upon the ground ; a chirp 
is heard ; the Robins come hopping in, one behind the other; they hop a few times, 
then stop suddenly, chirp, and hop again. They discover the Babes ; hop over them 
and go out. They soon return, each with a large cabbage-leaf which they drop upon 
them, and go and come until they have covered the Babes, when they hop over them 
three times. The Uncle enters with the Ruffians, the first of whom draws out a 
small handkerchief, the second a larger one, and the Uncle a very large one. All 
wipe their eyes. The Babes then rise; all join hands, bow, and march out in single 
file, the Robins last. 





Arranged by G. B. Bartlett. 
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ENIGMAS. — No. 128, SUNKEN ISLANDS. — No. 130. 
; T am composed of 11 letters. 1. List! Helen and Josie are playing 
' My Ist is in hat, but not in cap. the new duet. 
is My 2d is in hit, but not in rap. 2. In the grand menagerie one tent 
My 34 is in jet, but not in black. contained a bear and cub, and a number 
My 4th is in coat, but not in sacque. of cats, rats, and monkeys. 
My Sth is in shy, but not in bold. 3. Once a week my vessels are in. port, 
My 6th is in warm, but not in cold. or I complain. 
My 7th is in squall, but not in blow. 4. The country is pleasant in summer ; 
My 8th is in lag, but not in slow. in hay-time especially I love to be there. 
My 9th is in sick, but not in well. Lu Hough. 
My toth is in gong, but not in bell. GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. - 
My 11th is in censure, but not in blame. No. 131. 
My whole is a witty contributor’s name. NAMES OF RIVERS. 
B.W.L. 1, An animal and a small stream of 
water. 
HO. Tay 2. A number, a vowel, and a division 
T am composed of 7 letters. of eutia, 
My 1st is in girl, but not in boy. 3. A vegetable, 
My 2d is in pride, but not in joy. 4. A reptile. 
My 34 is in son, but not in daughter. 5. A precious stone. 
My 4th is in crime, but not in slaughter. 6. A boy’s nickname and a large insect. 
My 5th is in fortune, but not in fate. 7. A mineral, colored. 
My 6th is in love, but not in hate. 8 An American writer. 
My 7th is in famine, but not in food. 9. Acolor, and the name of a tree. 
My whole is the name of one great and| 10 An animal and a musical instru- 
good. ment. 
Laura Cutter. L. £. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
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[October. 


REBUS.—No. 132. 


A POPULAR SONG. 


Gonnmannannnemand 





No. 133- 


TROvBLE. 


“ Yay Bee Aye.” 


ENIGMAS. — No. 134. 


I am composed of 10 letters. 

My 6, 9, 3, is obtained from trees. 

My 1, 7, 4 5, is an animal. 

My 10, 2, 8, is something Georgie calls 
for when he cuts his fingers. 

My whole is relished by most children. 

Mary D. 
No. 135. 


I am composed of 11 letters. 

My Ist is in pond, but not in lake. 

My 2d is in snow, but not in flake. 

My 34 is in fall, but not in rise. 

My 4th is in cloud, but not in skies, 

My Sth is in slay, but not in kill. 

My 6th is in valley, but not in hill. 

My 7th is in face, but not in lip. 

My 8th is in run, but not in skip. 

My 9th is in wind, but not in blow. 

My tIoth is in come, but not in go. 

My 11th is in printer, but not in press. 

My whole is a fancy style of dress. 
Fohnny D. 








Fack Straw. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. — No. 136. 


1. Rock, a town in Ireland. 

2. Bail, a town in France. 

3. Ray, a town in Scotland. 

4. Whole, I am what you do in busi- 
ness; transpose me, and I am a heavy 
metal; curtail me, and I am a meadow; 
transpose me again, and I am a beverage. 

5. Transpose a part of a house and 
leave a measurement. 

£. D. and W. G., aged 10 and 12, 
PUZZLE. — No. 137. 

There are two rivers in Africa, the 
names of which consist each of three 
syllables. If you take the last syllable 
away from one and prefix the first two 
syllables to the name of the other, it will 
give the name of the country in which 
they are situated. What are the names 
of the rivers, and what is the country? 

£.G.C. 
WORD SQUARE. — No. 138. 

My first means sections. 

My second is asunder. 

My third is proportion. 

My fourth is a manceuvre. 

My fifth is to stir a fire. 

“ The Twins,” age 13. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
No. 139. 





No. 140. 


& B 
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“ Yay Bee Aye.” 
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CURIOUS COMPARISONS. 
No. 141. 
Positive. 
Delilah, the fair one, of old drew a strong 
one. 
Very often to-day fair dames draw a long 


one. 
Comparative. 
Old mythology tells how Adonis he slew. 


him too. 
Superlative. 
Then a knight could vaunt how he fought 
all the day. 
Now a swell can but tell of his flirtations 


gay. 
“ Sack Straw. 


WORD SQUARES. —No. 142. 
1. Name ofa river. 
2. Not written. 


3. To float. 
4. Part of a song. 





Harry. 
No. 143. 
1. An animal. 
2. A Scripture name. 
3- Something necessary to war. 
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Nowadays he kills time, until time kills | 
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CHARADES. — No. 144. 
My first is a color. 
My second is a vowel. 
My ¢hird is an adjective. 
My whole is a city. 
FJack. 
No. 145. 
My first. 


In the Bible my virtues are held up to view, 

Yet often I’m crushed by a careless shoe ; 

I’m industrious, skilful, accomplished in- 
deed, 

Yet none of my family ever could read. 


My second. 
In a well-known old town of the Scottish 
border, 
Abhorred by the friends of law and of 
order, 

My second’s a word that is very well known 
To the hasty lovers who thither have flown. 
My whole. 

Child of the desert! so timid, so fleet, 
With thy wild mournful eyes, and thy fast 
flying feet ! 
Whom hound vainly follows, whom man 
cannot tame, 
Tarry a moment, and tell us thy name. 
Laura D. Nichols. 


REBUS.—No. 146. 





ANSWERS. 


4. Fishes. 
Consuelo, 
ILLUSTRATED 
. Tobacco. 
a4 ba 
om 7 Handy. as by Samuel Lover. 
113. A castle (cast L) in the air. 
114. 1. Virgil. 2. Chaucer. 3. Chatterton. 4. 
Cowley. 5. Stillingfleet. 6. Dryden. 


11g. Christianity. 

116. No rose without a thorn. 

117. Surface. J 

118, 1. Amy Robsart. 2. Cedric, the Saxon. 

Lucy Ashton. 4. Alice Bridgeworth. 5. Madge 

ildfire. 6. Margaret of Anjou. 7. Harry Ber- 
tram. 8. Dominie Sampson. 












119. FREE 
REAR 
na. 
BS R.8 3:7 

120. 1. Stowe. 2. Heine. 3. 


Phelps. 4. Reid. 
5. Herbert. 6. Lamb. 7. Hunt. 
121. Tomato. 


22. 1. Saw. 2. Plane. 3. Square. 4 Adze. 
5. "Chisel. 6. Wrench. 7. Hammer. 8. Bevel. 
9. Level. 10. Awl. rr. Gauge. 


123. Illinois (ill eye, no eye). . 

oon Columbia City column by a city). 

125. 1. Painter. 2. Merchant. . 

126. 1. St. Louis, 2. Richmond. 3. Cairo. 
4 Athens. 5. Metz. 

127. Mediterranean Sea. 
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Our Young Contributors. — Accepted articles : 
“How Harry got his Printing-Press,” by H. 
Prince; “My Garden,” by Betsey Pringle; 
“ Sacro Bambino,” by Bilboquet; “ Our Print- 
ing-Office in the Woods,” by S. Hayford, Jr. ; 
“ My Ship,” by Alice Maude; “ Making Hay,” 
by Morna May; and “ May Polka,” music, by 
Mary A. Leland. 

Still some very good articles must go over into 
the honorable mention list. One of the best of 
these is “A Discussion between the Days of the 
Week," by Mabel Loomis, — showing how Sun- 
day was chosen King of Days. “A Little Dan- 
delion,” by Magdeline, is a pretty little poem, 
with a moral. ‘“ On an Old Coin,” by M. E. L., 
is a well-written historical sketch, but, unfortu- 
nately, a little too long. The “‘ Chimney on 
Fire,” by W. H. Hayne, of Georgia, gives a 
pleasant glimpse of a Southern home on a win- 
ter’s evening. “ My Sea Vayage,”’ by Jennie H. 
Field ; “ Thanksgiving,” by M. Annie Parker; 
“How the Pinks were named,” by Helene; 
“ King Silverline,” by Bess; “ The Bluebirds,” 
and “Gracie’s Grave,” by Fannie Skinner; 
“Our Birdie,” by Susie T. H.; “The Old 
Desk,’ by Laura Bell; “Our Boat Ride,” by 
Alice; “ Gettysburgh,” Mark S. Hubbell; and 
“A Visit to a Blind Asylum,” by S. G., are all 
creditable to the youthful writers. 

“ San Francisco Pets" is pretty well told, but 
the same story appeared in “Our Young Folks” 
last year, in a different form, under the title of 
“ Two Friends.” 

“Their Dreams,” by “ Ego,” shows poetical 
feeling and a gift of expression: but has not the 
writer fallen unconsciously into the tone of Ten- 
nyson’s.“‘ In Memoriam ” ? 

“O calm, cool night! O fevered day! 
A little ceasing of the breath, 
A little silence: this is death — 
A little slumber — who.can say?” 
And was she not thinking of Hamlet when she 
wrote, — 
“ Do.the dead dream? What dreams may come, 

When we've put off this mortal coil, — 

When men are resting from their toil, 

Hushing awhile Life’s busy hum |” 


The lines entitled “ Belle,” which we are asked 
to criticise, begin thus : — 





“ Her voice is sweet as the robin’s 
That comes in the early spring, 
And blue are her eyes as the violets 
That the summer bright does bring, 
And soft and fair is her little cheek 
As she lays it close to mine, 
And lovingly around my neck 
Her dimpled arms does twine.” 


The Italics are our own; does the writer see 
the weak points they indicate? 


The little poem of “ Baby,” by Ethel, aged 13, 
runs over with the love of the girl’s heart for her 
little baby brother. 

“ Snowy white baby feet, 
Dimpled chin curving sweet, 
Light heart with steady beat, 
Pressed to my own!" 


Love is the soul of poetry, and such affection as 
these lines express should inspire “ Ethel” to 
write some charming verses when she is a little 
older. 


D. W. Calvert. — The original copy having 
been lost, we cannot now determine whether it 
was your rebus that appeared by mistake over 
another name. If so, we regret the accident 
through which injustice was done to you. We 
receive a great many rebuses and other puzzles 
to which there is no name attached, each writer 
thinking it sufficient if his name be given in an 
accompanying letter; but the letter is liable to 
become separated from the puzzles, and then we 
have to rely upon our memory to affix to these 
the proper credit, or else let them go without 
credit. Hence unavoidable errors sometimes 
occur. 


“* Cosey Corners.” — Mrs. A. M. Diaz lives in 
Plymouth, Mass. 


Thomas Ross. — If our answer to your question 
regarding butterfly nets comes a little late, still it 
may be useful to you another season. Mrs. Co- 
nant, in “The Butterfly Hunters,” tells how 
Hal’s net was made. For the frame, “he took 
a common fiat barrel-hoop, and slit off a strip 
about a quarter of an inch in width; of this he 
made a hoop about a foot in diameter, which he 
bound with wire to a light hickory rod. of the 
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thickness of a parasol handle, and about three 
feet long. When he had completed his frame, 
Rose téok a circular piece of mosquito-netting, 
about three quarters of a yard in diameter, and 
bound it firmly to the hoop; and the net was 
finished.” 
WHITEWATER, WIS., August 18, 1872, 

Eprtors or “Our Younc Fotks”: 

Will you please inform me through “ Our Let- 
ter Box,” of some book or books which will give 
me directions for forming a collection of Stuffed 
Birds and Butterflies? There are so many beau- 
tiful kinds of birds and butterflies in the fields and 
woods around here, that I have long wished to 
form a collection. I have tried to capture some 
butterflies and moths this summer, but not know- 
ing the best way to catch and preserve them, I 
have not had much success. I am a constant 
reader of “Our Young Folks,” and always enjoy 
the articles on Natural History. I now wish to 
obtain some work which will give me full instruc- 
tions on capturing and preserving birds and but- 
terflies, so that next summer I may accomplish 
something in this direction. 

Yours respectfully, 
“ NATURALIST.” 


Maynard’s ‘“‘ Naturalist’s Guide” and Mrs. 
Conant’s “ Butterfly Hunters,” both published 
by J. R. Osgood & Co., are the books you need 
to begin with. 


A NEw correspondent sends us 


ROBINSON CRUSOE IN VERSE. 


Robinson Crusoe went to sea, 

To make a voyage out to Guinea ; 

But a storm his vessel drove to land, 

And grounded it upon the sand. 

And the wind, it blew and blew and blew so— 
The wind, it blew and blew and blew so — 
And the wind, it blew and blew and blew so, 
The ship was wrecked with Robinson Crusoe. 


The crew in a boat made for the shore, 
Crusoe himself and ten men more ; 

But the boat capsized, and all the men 
Were emptied into the sea again. 

He swam, and told the others to do so — 
Swam, and told the others to do so— 

He swam, and told the others to do so; 

But none were saved save Robinson Crusoe. 


He found himself on a desolate isle, 
No other land for many a mile, 
Nor savage man, nor savage beast, 
Upon himself to make a feast. 

And there he lived and lived and grew so — 
There he lived and lived and grew so— 
And there he lived and lived and grew so 
Contented, did poor Robinson Crusoe! 
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He went to the ship, and brought to shore 
All sorts of things and laid in store; 

And lived like a princely hermit, only 

At times he felt a little lonely. 

“ And I ask of any one, if you so— 

I ask of any one, if you so— 

And I ask of any one, if you so 

Would n’t have felt,” said Robinson Crusoe. 


His only friends were goats and cats, 

That furnished his milk and killed the rats, 

And a dog ; all which he taught to dance, 

Just as they do the children in France. 

And they learned and learned and learned, and 
knew so— 

They learned and learned and learned, aud knew 
so — 

And they learned and learned and learned, and 
knew so 

Much, they were like people to Robinson Crusoe. 


But he thought, at last, he would build a boat, 

In which to other lands to float. 

He hewed a big one from a tree, 

A hundred yards up from the sea. 

And he could n’t launch it, though there are few 
so— 

He could n’t launch it, though there are few so— 

He could n’t launch it, though there are few so 

Ingenious as was Robi Crusoe. 





One time there came to his retreat 

Some cannibals, with men to eat; 

But one he saved that ran away, 

And called him “ Friday,” from the day. 
And Friday faithful proved and true, so — 
Friday faithful proved and true, so — 

And Friday faithful proved and true, so 

He was much beloved by Robinson Crusoe. 


So after eight and twenty years 
Of solitude’s toils, joys, and fears, 
Another ship that way was cast, 
In which he found escape at last. 
Thus all its ties were, in his view, so — 
All its ties were, in his view, so— 
Thus all its ties were, in his view, so 
Little prized by Robinson Crusoe. 
J. A. Brown. 


E. W. Fox and others. — We do not know the 
price of those toy steamers. You had better send 
to the manufacturer for a price-list. 


£. Z. E. Naf. — Your puzzles are good, espe- 


cially the geographical rebuses. You should try 
your hand at a rebus sentence. 


AN editor’s life is full of cares, of which his 
readers can know nothing; and if he now and 
then finds compensation for them in such words 
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as these, from our correspondent, B. S. Z., why 
should ’nt he frankly acknowledge it? 

“I have taken ‘Our Young Folks’ from the 
commencement of its publication, and prize it 
very highly. It has done more to educate and 
improve the rising generation of boys and girls 
than any other publication printed. I hope it 
may have a long life, and be the means of doing 
as much good and conferring as much happiness 
in the future years of its existence as it has in the 
past.” 


BELLAVIE, OHIO, July 19, 1872. 
Epitor or “Our Letter Box” :— 

There are two questions that I would like to 
see answered in “‘ Our Letter Box.” 

The first is concerning that all-important per- 
sonage, Dolly Varden. 1 want to know whence 
the idea of her d g so outlandishly is derived. 
I saw in some magazine that it was taken from 
Dickens’s account of her in “‘ Barnaby Rudge” ; — 
I have read that book through, and find nothing 
said about her dress except that she wore a cherry- 
colored suit. And instead of being crazy, she was 
always setting other people crazy, especially those 
of the masculine gender. 

The next question is this: Why does the Z£n- 
cyclopadia Americana, in giving a list of the 
sovereigns of England, class Richard II. as one 
of the Lancasters? I do not believe that is right. 
Although I cannot find any place in Macaulay’s 
or in Hume’s history of England, where it says 
directly that Richard II. was a Plantagenet, I can 
find in both sentences where it is implied that he 
was. 

While writing the above I thought I would like 
to know which is the right way of writing the pos- 
sessive case of James, and of all such words. Is 
it James’ or James's? I have seen it both ways 
in the works of good writers, both of prose and 
poetry. 





From your subscriber, 
R.C. F. 


Answers. 1. The Dolly Varden dress was not 
so named because it was really supposed to re- 
semble any costume that lively young lady ever 
wore. But, a fanciful dress having been invented, 
it became necessary to find a popular name for it, 
and that of poor Dolly was chosen. 

2. Richard IL. of England, being a son of the 
Black Prince, who was a son of Edward III., a 
Plantagenet, was certainly a Plantagenet. Henry 
IV., who supplanted him, was the first English 
sovereign of the House of Lancaster. 

3. Strictly speaking, ¥ames’s is right. But for 
the sake of euphony good writers sometimes omit 
the final s. 


Laura D.—“ What is the meaning of the 
phrase, ‘going to Gretna Green’?” 
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Gretna Green is a small village of Scotland near 
the English border, formerly much resorted to by 
eloping couples, who wished to get married with- 
out going through with the troublesome formal- 
ities required by the laws of England. Once over 
the border, it was sufficient for two lovers to de- 
clare themselves man and wife, in the presence 
of witnesses; no further ceremony was necessary 
to constitute a true marriage, according to the laws 
of Scotland, although the marriage-service of the 
Church of England was sometimes used. The 
number of these irregular marriages, celebrated 
in the border villages, amounted at one time to 
five hundred a year. By a law passed in 1856 
such marriages were declared illegal, and a check 
was put upon this thriving business. Still the 
phrase, “‘ going to Gretna Green,” is sometimes 
used to signify an elopement. 


Ida A. W. —It is not necessary that the pic- 
ture stories should be written out in verse for the 
“ Letter Box.” 


OMAHA, NEB., August 21, 1871. 
Eprror “ Younc Forks ”:— 

It is with increasing interest that I read “Our 
Young Folks,” as I get it month after month. I 
buy it the very day it comes in, and I can assure 
you that it is the best magazine I ever read. 

I see that you help along all those who are get- 
ting collections of different things; I hope you 
will help mea little. I am getting up a collection 
of curious advertisements and business cards. I 
have already collected about three hundred. Will 
you not please ask the readers of “Our Young 
Folks” to help me in this matter by sending me 
such as may fall under their eyes? If you will, 
you will confer a great favor. 

Again. We have in this town what we call the 
“*Omaha Corresponding Club,” and our object is 
to get all the names of those who would like to 
correspond with different persons on different sub- 
jects. We have already about two hundred, and 
would like at least three hundred more. 

Will you not please ask your readers to send 
me their names, ages, and photographs, what kind 
of correspondents they would like, what subjects 
to correspond on, etc. ? 

If you will help me in these matters, you will 
greatly oblige 

Yours truly, 
Gro. P. Hastincs, 
Lock Box 167, Omaha, Neb. 


L. M. C— Thanks for your plan of reviving the 
“ Mutual Improvement Corner.” We will con- 
sider it. — Mrs. Stowe’s residence is in Hartford, 
Conn. — We hope our readers will hear again 
from Mrs. Whitney before long, but cannot prom- 
ise definitely. 
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N. I. A. asks: “Can any of our Young Folks 
through the Letter Box tell me the origin and 
meaning of the word Niagara?” 

Mary E. Gorham asks for a description of an 
old game in which the players sang 

“ Come, Philander, let's be a-marching, 
Every one his true love searching.” 

No doubt many of our readers are familiar with 
it. 

The lines you ask about, Mary, 

“ We'll chase the anteldpe over the plain,” etc. 

are from a popular song, “‘ Ossian’s Serenade.” 

We cannot name to you any publications, be- 
sides “‘Our Young Folks,” that pay beginners for 
short stories. 


B. W. L. suggests: “ Would it not be well to 
do with the puzzles as you do with the Young 
Contributors, namely, to mention the name or 
nom de plume of the person sending a puzzle, and 
the kind of puzzle, accepted or rejected? I know 
it would be a great gratification to all contributors 
to know beforehand whether their productions 
are accepted or not.” 

The trouble is, that we do not always know our- 
selves just what puzzles we shall be able to use. 
We invariably lay aside each month more than 
we can find room for; our rule being to use the 
best we have on hand first, or such as are needed 
to make up a variety; after which there is sure to 
be a supply left over. 


Mollie writes: “I hope ‘Several Inquirers’ 
will examine W. E. Scovil’s ‘New Method of 
Short Hand’ before commencing the study. I 
am studying that work, and think it is what it 
claims to be, ‘a simplified system’ and ‘easily 
acquired.’ (W. E. Scovil, Jr., 44 Unioti Square, 
New York.”’) 

Fannie S.— Mr. E. E. Hale’s “Ten Times 
One is Ten” did not appear in ‘‘Our Young 
Folks.” Your other question we cannot answer. 

Phonex, Fr. asks: “Can any of the readers of 
*Our Young Folks’ tell me what kind of an ani- 
mal a plesiosaurus is? If they can, I will be much 
obliged to them.” 


F. T. F.— The “ Stamp Collector’s Magazine” 
is printed in London: price, $ 3.00 a year. — P. H. 
C.’s “ Lessons in Magic” appeared in five num- 
bers of “Our Young Folks” of 1865, and also in 
Nos. 2, 8, and 11, of 1866, and in No. 4 of 1867. 
— The “ Companion Poets ” are issued in two vol- 
umes, sold separately, if you wish but one. Vol. I. 
contains selections from Longfellow, Tennyson, 
and Browning; Vol. II., from Holmes, Whittier, 
and Bryant. Illustrated; price $2.50. J. R. 
Osgood & Co., publishers. The same can also 
be had in six elegant little volumes, at $1.00 
each, 
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Henry P. Day. —“ Do you know of any paper 
or magazine, published in this country or in Eu- 
rope, exclusively devoted to the game of chess?” 
Yes ; the “‘ Chess Player’s Magazine,” published 
in London, at $7.00 a year. 

Huckleberry. — White's “ History of France” 
is very readable, and it will probably give you 
more of the personal details you desire than any 
other work of its size. Published by D. Appleton 
& Co., New York ; price, $ 2.00. 


Fenny Bouncer. — J. R. Osgood & Co. publish 
an illustrated edition of Whittier’s “‘ Maud Mul- 
ler” at $3.50.— We cannot tell you who wrote 
“that sweet and widely used child’s prayer, ‘ Now 
I lay me.’” (Can anybody?) Neither shall we 
venture to say “who is the greatest living poet- 
ess, in our opinion.” 


PROVIDENCE, August 24, 1872. 
Messrs. Eprrors, — 

I think the answer to Betsey Pringle’s question 
regarding the capitals of Rhode Island is as fol- 
lows :— 

Under the old charter of Rhode Island the Gen- 
eral Assembly met in every county, so of course 
there was virtually no capital; but under the new 
constitution the General Assembly meets at Provi- 
dence and Newport. 

Newport was formerly a larger place than Prov- 
idence, which probably is the reason of its ever 
being chosen as the capital ; but now Providence 
is much larger than Newport, and nearly all the 
business of the Assembly is done there. At New- 
port the governor takes his seat, and the Assem- 
bly holds a week or two, and that is what entitles 
it to the name of capital of the State. 

Before closing, I would like to ask if you can 
recommend any work on the manner of keeping 
rabbits. 


Yours truly, 
R. 1. Lanp. 


NASHUA, N. H., August 24, 1872. 
Dear “Younc Forks” :— 

In answer to the question asked by Betsey 
Pringle (why Connecticut and Rhode Island have 
two capitals) I have found the following. 

Settlements were made in Connecticut in 1633 
and the two following years, the principal one 
being at Hartford. In 1638 a colony was estab- 
lished at New Haven. These colonies were 
united, forming the State of Connecticut. The 
original capitals were retained, and the Legislature 
meets alternately, the odd years at Hartford, the 
even at New Haven. 

Rhode Island was settled in 1636 at Providence, 
and the next year a colony was founded on the 
Island of Rhode Island at Newport. The colo- 
nies were united into one State in 1644, both capi- 





tals being retained. 
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And now that I have answered this question 
for Betsey Pringle to the best of my ability, I 
would like to ask her or some of your other read- 
ers some questions. 

1» Is General Ben Butler of Lowell, Mass., the 
General Butler who fought in the Mexican War? 

2. Why do we use the singular verb and plural 
pronoun? or, is it proper, strictly speaking, to say 
* you was,”’ when speaking to one person? 

If any one will answer these, they will greatly 
oblige 

“ Bgss.” 


Willy Wisp wittily says that Rhode sland has 
two capitals because it contains two proper words. 


WOODSTOCK, CONN., August 24, 1872. 
Dear “Younc Forks,” — 

I want to write to you to tell you how I carried 
out one of the plans mentioned in the magazine 
for August. I refer to the building of the boat 
“Mystic.” I was sick in the early part of the 
summer, and could not go out in the sun much; 
so, when I saw the “ Young Folks,” I decided to 
make a boat. 

I wanted a very light and cheap boat, and I 
thought as I would only use it this summer I 
would commence it at once. I planned and fig- 
ured a good deal to reduce the dimensions given 
to suit me, and at last arrived at the following 
proportions : length, ten feet ; width (in the widest 
part), two feet ;— at the stern it was to be a foot 
and a quarter wide. It flared a quarter of a foot, 
and was made of seven-eighths inch boards. 

As I had no tools to put it together, I had it 

' put together at a shop about five miles from where 
I was staying. One morning I carried some peo- 
ple to the depot in a carryall, and then, rolling up 
the sides and back, had the man put the boat in, 
and the seats on top of the boat. 

On my journey home every individual man, 
woman, and child looked around and stared at it. 
One horse shied at it; and when I got almost 
home a man asked me who was dead. (I forgot to 
say that the boat was flat-bottomed, and looked 
very much like a coffin.) 

I put it in the woodshed and put in the seats 
and cleats, and got somebody to put on the oar- 
locks (which were outriggers), and then began to 
paint it. It was painted a kind of reddish-brown 
inside, white out, with a blue stripe around the 
edge, and the name painted in the stern. I put 
on three or four coats of paint, and then it was 
ready to launch. 

Last Tuesday it was launched on the lake. It 
was lifted carefully out of the wagon, and put in 
the water; I then got in, and was shoved off. I 
felt just as though I was in a wherry ; but I sat 
still, and got my balance, and at last I could make 
it go quite fast; but when I got some lighter oars 
it went just as fast as I expected it would. 
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To-day I took a long row in it, and expect to 
have many more very pleasant ones. It rows as 
easy as any boat I ever saw, and I am perfectly 
satisfied with it. 

AssoTT INGALLS. 

Ida E, A.— We are sorry Nebraska is so far 
off! Your answers reached us just too late for 
acknowledgment in our last number. 


Ear y answers to our last month’s puzzles were 
sent in by the “Quartette,” T. G. S. W., Alice 
Withington, Maud Bell, Annie L. Foster, C. H. 
W., “ Jack Knife,” Mary Giles, Grace Shreve, 
Alice, Minnie Remington, and Lillie Lempert 
Townsend. Lucy Lee Batchelder sent correct 
answers to a// the puzzles. 
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Mary L. Pecxe’s chall in our Sep 

“ Letter Box,’’ has called out several Competitors. 
Maud Bell sends a “list of 352 words made from 
miscellaneous without doubling any letter but 
those taken twice in that word.” This is nearly 
twice as many as Mary’s list contained (179). 
“Cosey Corners’ sends 314 words; Lillie B. and 
Nellie R., 282; “Old and Young Folks,” 279 
(without aid of geography or dictionary); Annie 
Wilbur, 226; J. M. C., Jr., 222. Olive, 214; 
Florence Townsend (aged 10), 205; and Sumner 
H. Whittier, 184. “*Zibbie Quink ” sends a list 
of 210 words, omitting proper names. 





P.S. Just before sending our magazine to 
press we have received several additional lists. 
H. L. sends 400 words; E. L. and E. K. Scott, 
348 (without using proper names, prefixes, or suf- 
fixes); C. H. M., 320; Ella V. Middaugh, 300; 
Rosa M. Kellen, 310; Laura S_ Brown, 240; 
Mary C. Clark, 200 ; Louisa R. Hurd, 220; Susie 
B. Hurd, 212 ; John H. Kerr, 229 (excluding 
proper names); Kathie La Rue, 225; Belle, 243; 
Villa C. H., 350; Mabel Hall, 304; and Julia F. 
Smith, 190. Jos. E. Badger, Jr., writes that he 
has made 487 words out of miscellaneous, exclu 
sive of proper names and obsolete words, but does 
not send his list. 


And now L. K. sends us 636 words made from 
unimpressionable, “‘to compete with any in the 
market.” All proper names are omitted. Who 
can beat him? 

Lillie Lempert Ti d also Our 
Young Folks to make more words, including 
proper names, out of Constantinople, than a list 
of 258, which she sends us. 

It is of course understood, in this game, that no 
letter is to be used twice which does not occur 
twice in the original word. 


hall, 





Just after our September “Letter Box” was 
closed, we received from a correspondent at North- 
umberland, Penn., answers to a// our August puz- 
zles. 
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[See “* A Chance for Himself,”” Chap. XX XVII. 
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